A plan to keep 


the regiments 


Old Outfits Need 
Not Fade Away 


What size A-bomb to 
support the Doughboy? 

Choose Your 
Atomic Weapons 














They Fight for the Green Beret 


“Anything, anytime, anyplace, anyhow” . . . that’s the 
motto of the men in the green berets. Trained to 
fight behind the enemy's lines, they belong to the 
Army’s 77th Special Forces Group, Airborne. All are 
paratroopers, and each is a specialist as well . . . 
like the demolition experts pictured here. 
Their rugged training takes them to various parts 
of the country . . . and they must move to these new 
assignments swiftly. That's why they're flown by 
the speedy, dependable Scheduled Airlines — that 
put essential manpower on the job five times faster, 
save pay and per diem dollars too. Call your 
Scheduled Airlines representative — and he'll 
tell you how to keep your men ON THE JOB 
. not “on the way.” 


10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TR's 


THE CERTIFICATED 


Scheduled Airlines 


| 
OF THE U.S.A ——— 

ALASKA AIRLINES COLONIAL AIRLINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES CONTINENTAL AIR LINES MACKEY AIRLINES OZARK AIR LINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 

ICAN AIRLINES DELTA AIR LINES MOHAWK AIRLINES PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLIN TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES SASTORN AIR LINGS NATIONAL AIRLINES pt tte - UNITED AIR LINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS NEW YORK AIRWAYS WEST COAST AIRLINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES RESORT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 


DEPENDABLE. SCHEDULED SERVICE SAVES MILLIONS OF VALUABLE MAN HOURS FOR THE MILITARY 
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New U.S. Concept for 


TOTAL DEFENSE 


In this age of awesome airborne nuclear 


weapons, a vast umbrella of airborne electronics will safeguard 


our nation against sneak attack 


BELOW-—A WEAPONS SYSTEM IN ACTION. An electro high-flying and low-flying enemy aircraft (B). Using its powerful 
" A), patrolling ot search radar (C) and height-finder radar beam (D) to pinpoint position 

hores and of invaders, the patrol plane alerts our interceptors (&), which swarm 

aloft and are radar-guided through fog or darkness to intercept and 
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LEFT—EARLY-WARNING RADAR PATROL 
nated the WV-2 by U.S. Navy and EC-121 by USAF, thes 
d ! Lockheed Super Constellations carry six tons of el 
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cause of their famed all-weather stability and extremely long 


Farsighted Pentagon planning and recent 
imazing te hnological de ve lopm« nets by 
U.S. science and industry are rapidly mak- 
ing our nation’s TOTAL DEFENSE system the 


most ft rmidable in all history 


Lockh 


Weapons System concept and in Systems 


l’s role in implementing our new 


management, is an important one. Thou- 
of Lockheed military aircraft, of nine 
different types, are ilready in serv- 

Other advanced planes, missiles and 

nik guidance ck Vices are in produc- 

n, undergoing tests or on the drawing 
rds at Lockheed. And Lockheed’s plo- 
cTring le ack rship in design and ce ve lop- 
nt of airborne electronics will continue 


ntribute heavily to TOTAL DEFENS 


ed rockets or missiles. Any enemy 
r patrol areas would be detected | I 
j 


oserver ¢ | outy t ntin- 


( ' 
? 
ian helping to kee} our nation tree, 
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trom 
und in crew. Super Constellati ire ideal for this dut 
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STILL-SECRET F-104 SUPERS( 
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hivh-ranku USAF oftwet 

“This is a fighter pilot 

dent that it is the fast 

in the air, anywher 
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EDITORIAL POLICY 


ARMY is a professional military magazine 
devoted to the dissemination of information 
and ideas relating to the military art and 
science representing the interests of the en- 
tire Army. ARMY strives to— 


Advance man's knowledge of warfare in 
the fields of strategy, tactics, logistics, 
operations, administration, weapons and 
weapons systems 

Advance man's knowledge and under 
standing of the soldier as an individual, 
as a member of a trained unit, and as 
a member of the whole Army; emphasiz 
ing leadership, esprit, loyalty, and a 
high sense of duty 

Disseminate knowledge of military history 
especially articles that have application 
to current problems or foster tradition 
and create esprit 

Explain the important and vital role of 
the United States Army in the Nation's 
defense and show that the Army is 
alert to the challenges of new weapons, 
machines, and methods 

Advance the status of the soldier's profes- 
tion 

(Adopted by the Executive Council of the As 
sociation of the U. S$. Army, 21 June 1954) 
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Army air mobility is strikingly portrayed in 
this lineup of H-21 helicopters of the 509th 
Transportation Company readying for a take- 
off from Davison Army Airfield at Fort Bel- 
voir, Va. U. §. Army Photo. 
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Te ALR BOR BBs 


FAIRCHILD C-123 
TAKES THE LOAD OFF HIS MIND 


When the Air Force moves bulk supplies and equipment or personnel 
or virtually any equipment or men anywhere, they know they can put 
their confidence and their payload into Fairchild C-123’s 


Especially designed to airlift large consignments of men and equip 
ment with the greatest flexibility of movement, the C-123 


needs only 
short unprepared fields to land and takeoff 


Easy-loading rear ramp shortens ground time, and the C-123's high 
lift characteristics make possible quick, sure delivery to the rough spots 
inaccessible or impractical to reach by any other aircraft 


For a wide range of performance, the Fairchild C-123 is a versatile, 
rugged transport that takes any load required in tough logistics assign 
ments — another proven example of the big job capability that Fairchild 


builds into its aircraft 


AIRPLANE DIVISION + HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
A Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation 
WHERE THE FUTURE I@ MEASURED IN LIGHT-YEARS: 
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These are your dates 


October 
25-26-27 


to be in 


WASHINGTON 


for the 


ANNUAL 

MEETING 

of the 
ASSOCIATION 


of the 
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THE MONTH’S MAIL 


Parents Have an Obligation 


@ | was happy to see you print in your 
March issue Major Banigan’s grand let 
ter with his positive thoughts on the new 
teserve Forces Act 

I want to thank you for your policy of 
trying to place everything in its proper 
perspective. | have written Major Bani 
gan to congratulate him on his fine letter 

You 
plause for your marvelous magazine. My 
best wishes always to your staff 

May. Gen. P. D. Ginver 

Special Assistant for Reserve 


deserve a hearty round of ap 


Components 
Office of the Chief of Staff 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 


Even Distribution of Top Men 
e | McAnsh’s ‘Faith 


Moveth Mountains” in the January is 
The type of 
training, pride in unit, absence of belly 


read General 


sue. points on common 
aching, proper use of NCOs and austerity 
in organization are well taken and are 
essential in a good organization. How 
ever, certain of the other things recom 
mended are at swords’ points with one 
another; and one item, the test for cour 
age, is unnecessary. 

All of us know men who never jumped 
from a tower, but who day in and day 
out went up against the enemy and took 
that 


in our Army too many have come to con 


their objectives. It is unfortunate 
fuse the courage required to jump out of 
in airplane with the courage to perform 
in battle 
but 


many others 


Our airborne divisions fought 


well surely not any better than 

As for superb physical conditioning 
we should do better, but we must realize 
that in most units we are going to get a 
cross section of American men who can 
not attain the degree ot superb physical 
condition prescribed by General McAnsh 
| recall that Kerstetter, the Medal of 
Hlonor winner in the 130th, was a 39 
year-old cook who was not physically able 
to perform normal field duties, but who 
when the rifle companies were down to 
fifty men, grabbed a rifle and took a hill 
that had defied a couple of different bat 
talions for two weeks. Every company 
unit, except possibly a hand-picked unit, 
has a certain number of men who are not 
I Profiles but who are still good soldiers 


Finally, leadership.” We 


need it desperately, but here is where 


“excellent 


the basic idea runs counter to what the 


author wants to accomplish. In describing 
the model he states, “They are a hand- 
picked outfit—all volunteers.” We have 
hand-picked outfits, and a very few hurt 
any Army a great deal. These outfits get 
the most intelligent soldiers and the best 
physical specimens. Tests indicate this 
type of individual usually makes the best 
leader. When these splendid soldiers are 
placed in select units the Army is divided 
into “haves” and “have nots.” The mate- 
rial that would provide the excellent 
leadership the Army needs at all levels, 
is concentrated in one place. 

I have been back with a regiment for 
almost a year now, and the type of soldier 
described is desperately needed in all 
our units. As one of my company com 
manders said after reading this article: 
“That is all fine, but so long as they look 
with contempt on the soldier in the TOE 
outhit who has to do the dirty work, and 
continue to give me only what is left of 
the quality personnel to carry out my 
mission, then all of this means nothing.” 

Cor. Ripper 


\PO, New York, N. Y. 
Air Capability Worldwide 


@ Secretary Brucker and General Taylor 
are giving the Army the leadership it 
vitally needs now, and are greatly re- 
sponsible for increasing the morale and 
outlook of all thinking soldiers. Their 
simple statements on the mission and 
for a positive attitude toward its attain- 
ment are what every soldier needs to in- 
still in him pride of accomplishment and 
ARMY magazine 
and the Association are gathering the 
\rmy into one family and crystallizing 
it into a cooperative team. What lesser 
title than ARMY could properly identify 
a magazine of such high quality and im 
portance? 

Colonel Bunker's “Why the Army 
Needs Wings” in the March issue comes 


satistaction in service 


closer to stating the Army’s most vital 
need than any article yet to appear. How 
ever, he leaves two questions 
when and how? 

Now is the time to press for the crea- 
tion of an Army Air Corps and to create 
the necessary machinery for putting it 


into 


unan 
swered 


existence 

As presently operated, the Army de 
pends upon the Air Force for transport 
and support. The Air Force’s preoccupa 
tion with its own mission has caused the 
development of aircraft for transport and 
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A Cessna friend “Upstairs” keeps them on the target 


Among other things, Army pilots serve as flying artillery spotters. One of 
their many vital jobs is keeping U. S. Artillery ‘‘on target.” 


In training, these pilot-soldiers not only learn flying—they receive instruc- 


tion in all military branches—Infantry, Medical, Transportation, Armored, 
Communications and Engineering, as well as Artillery. 


To handle these varied jobs, they need an airplane as versatile as their y 

training! That’s why they fly Cessna L-19’s. Combat-proved L-19’s are 100 
versatile. They can take it, too! They're easy to fly, easy to service, powerful CSSHM 
and dependable. 0 


Cessna has delivered every L-19 to U. S. Armed Forces on schedule since 
1951. CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas. 
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Join the Army. Inquire today about the future your 


Army offers at your nearest Army Recruiting Office. 
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«the Fatigue Cap 


that never shows 
Fatigue ! 


And No Wonder! It keeps you 
looking sharp on the toughest 
duty! Stands any abuse. Collapse 


it, Step On it, sit On tit springs 


right back into shape—no extra 


stiffeners required! 

© WON'T WRINKLE 

© WON'T SAG 

Wind resistant. water repellent 


Can be dry cleaned 


INSIST ON THE NAME 
“ > } o 
ON THE RED AND GREEN LABEL 


INSIDE YOUR CAP 
iT 1S YOUR GUARANTEE 


GET IT AT 
YOUR EXCHANGE 


If not available, order by mail. Sen 


prepaid anywhere in the world 
ONLY $2.00 postpaid 
Be Sure—Specify your size 


# #590 with inside ear flap 
#8594 without flap 


Write for Quantity Prices 








"Patent applied for 


f 
? inille 
CAP CORP. 


303 S. JOTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE 12, KENTUCKY 








We've been looking 
for you 


Make sure you continue getting 
your copy of ARMY. Send your 
change of address to: 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
1529 Eighteenth St, N.W 
Washington 6, D. C. 








support of Army forces to lag behind, so 
that today the Air Force has no suitable 
tircraft for direct ground support and is 
tar behind in fulfilling the Army’s trans 
port requirements for payloads and op 
erational adaptability 

\s it now stands, the situation calls 
for immediate transfer of all cargo and 
troop Carriers to the Army and the de 
velopment of TOE front-line support air 
craft. At the present rate of development, 
it is inconceivable that either air support 
or transport required will be available to 
vive the Army adequate service in a full 
wale war. Thus, the inevitable rapid de 
velopment of events in case of war re 
quires having available at the onset air 
craft in sufficient numbers to gain de 
cisive victory 

Besides its present arsenal of weapons, 
the Army needs to add the capability 
of long-range cargo and troop carriers to 
position forces strategically, and the ca 
pability of front-line air support and in 
dividual air movement to give it the mo 
bility and fire power to carry the tactical 
situation Development of these capabil 
ities will truly give the Army a means 
to insure victory in any kind of war any 
where in the world—at any time 

Lr. Danier J. Myers 

Fort Bragg, N. C 


Don't Take the Driver Off the Hook 


®@ | disagree with Colonel Don Keyhoti’s 
Cerebration in the February issue. Mili 
tary police experience has taught us that 
too many military personnel do not oper 
ate Government-owned vehicles with the 
same care they extend to their own. Quite 
often, when I questioned a driver who 
had been involved in an accident I was 
told: “Well, Uncle owns this one, and 
he’s got lots of dough!” 

The certainty that involvement in an 
accident will hit the driver's pocketbook 
is a Strong deterrent. When the word gets 
around to all that careless driving will 
cost them their money, and that discipli 
nary action will follow, it brings many 
of our military hotrodders to their senses. 

| know that there are very many fine 
drivers among our soldiers. The majority 
are careful and practice the art of defen 
sive driving, and do not worry about their 
pocketbooks. But as for others, the sta 
tistics in safety offices will thoroughly 
impress you with the need for drastic ac 
tion to curtail accidents 

Ihe author states that “most accidents 
prevented.” I believe that all 
accidents can be prevented, if everyone 


( ould be 


maintained vehicles at 
reasonable speeds. Reasonable speeds are 


drives properly 


often less than half the figure posted, be 
cause of weather, road conditions, troop 
movements, and so on, 

Finally, if financial liability were not 
tied to trafhe accidents, why, by the same 
reasoning, should it be affixed under other 


circumstances, suc h as carelessness in los 

ing a compass, 4 weapon, or other item, 

No, don’t take the driver off the hook 
Capt. Kart H. Van D’ELpEen 

Hq AFFE/8A (Rear) 

APO 343, S. F., Calif. 


@ As readers will recall, Colonel Don 
Keyhoti didn’t advocate letting careless 
drivers off scot free. He argued that pun 
ishment should be separate from damages 
to vehicles. 


Early Rocket Research 


® Except for one word at one point in 
“Guided Missiles” in the March issue, 
strong contention welled in me. The sen 
tence: “Army research and development 
agencies and the Army Ordnance Corps 
have devoted major efforts to guided mis 
siles in recent years.” The word: “major.” 

Let’s not overlook the labors in the field 
of rocketry by Colonel L. A. Skinner, 
Ordnance Corps, at Aberdeen just short 
of a quarter century ago. His efforts fa 
cilitated later rocket and missile research 
expansion at APG. 

So let’s also bestow a line of commen- 
dation upon a man who did plenty of 
hard work, gleaned many of his formulas 
from experimentation, and furnished the 
guide lines—payoff guide lines at that 
for early rocket and missile development 
in the United States. 

Capr. A. J. Stracuse 
Hg 6021 SU 
Fort Lewis, Wash. 


The 1946-47 Integration 


@ The letter by Colonel Query in the 
March issue cites an unusual incident as 
the possible reason why so many excellent 
ofhcers were passed over in the 1946-47 
RA integration. Those who witnessed 
that integration know there were several 
factors which might have contributed to 
the result mentioned by Colonel Query 
It is not as he states, nor is it as common 
as he would lead us to believe. Here are 
the real facts 

Some were downgraded by ofhcers 
whose names were submitted as referenc 
es by the applicants. 

Selection boards, formed by the various 
arms and serv ices, often set pec uliar stand 
ards for selection. Perhaps the choices an 
applicant expressed were voided, whereas 
another branch not applied for would 
have accepted him 

A few could not meet the physical 
standards. 

The biographical test was a new experi 
ence to most people, and caused testing 
difhculties. Some ofhcers tried to guess 
the approved solution instead of answer 
ing intelligently and truthfully. Conse 
quently, they found themselves in a hope 
less snag toward the end of the test. 

Many fine ofhcers had served during 
the war in branch immaterial jobs, and 
so had no arm or service of origin. Would 
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in containers by CAMBRIDGE 


Liquid oxygen, hydrogen peroxide, aniline and 
fuming nitric acid—or any hard-to-handle propellant 
liquid—is available ‘‘on tap” in a complete range of 
performance-proved mobile containers by CAMBRIDGE 
CORPORATION. 

CAMBRIDGE Offers a production-built line of high 
vacuum insulated containers, no-leak, high pressure, 
welded aluminum spheres and non-corrosive tanks 
which meets the full range of liquid propellant 
handling problems. The liquid logistics of storage, 
transport or flight line operations are best supported 
by service-proved containers by CAMBRIDGE Cor- 


PORATION, 


a 1 (Cambridge 


CAMBRIDGE CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL PARK 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“MUST READING” 


for those with an eye | 
to the future 


Did you know that there are more than 
300 common stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange that have paid a cash 
dividend in every year for 25 to 108 
years? Did you know that you can acquire 
these stocks on a sound pay-as-you-go 
plan? “Investment Facts” gives you 
straightforward information on these and 
many other investment questions, NOW 
is the time to start thinking about your 


the Infantry select the officer with intel- 
ligence experiemee? Hardly, because he 
failed to meet thé specific experience and 
qualities demanded for infantry service. 
AGC? Not likely, because of lack of 
knowledge in that field. So it went. 

Some branches like AGC had tremen- 
dous selectivity because of the large num- 
ber of applications for a few vacancies, 
whereas other services had few applica- 
tions for vacancies, with poor selectivity 
as a result. 

Integration was accomplished on the 
basis of a composite numerical score 
which the applicant achieved largely 
through his own efforts. If he fell beneath 
the acceptable DA score level, he was not 
available for selection no matter how good 
he might have been. 

What happened in the integration was 
no more unusual than what happens in 
other competitions. Although perhaps 
there are grounds for some constructive 
criticism, the results do not reflect ad- 


nest egg” for the future. 


Write for this informative 
hook let today! 


ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT, HARRIS, UPHAM & CO 
‘ H. Street. N W.. Washington, D.C. Att: General John E. Dahiquist, U.S.A. Ret AY 


ntlemen: Please send a tree copy of Investment Vacts About Common Stocks and ¢ ash Dividends’ 


Rank 


Officers and 


this 
Senior N.C.0.s- 


SAVINGS You save up to 40 b> 


from standard rates because you 
eliminate from your premium 
the cost of maintaining the cus 


308? 


the Standard Automobile Policy a av 1 \ f 4 Ly 
0 


tomary agency system and all 
membership fees 


SERVICE You are protected by 


You also enjoy immediate claim 7h | ER 
service from over 650 protes bene —y 
sional claim representatives lo > 
cated in every sizeable city in 


the U. S. and its possessions 


SECURITY Year after year, 98 


of every 100 policyholders re 
new their auto insurance with 
Government Employees Insur 
ance Company. Experience has 
proven to over 4$0,000 policy 
holders that there is no finer 
insurance at any price 


ae — GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
i } INSURANC COMPANY 


yton 5, 0. C 
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versely on the methods used. Certainly 
the system should not be the victim of 
bold insinuations by uninformed people. 

Lr. Cor. Repry 


Pipers, Plaids and Automation 


® Major Baird's article about the pro 
priety of wearing plaids [March] is as 
valid as any other objection to the un 
iuthorized use of insignia, uniform, and 
so on, However, couldn’t pipers who are 


COUPON can SAVE YOU 


‘ 





YOU SPEND ON 
AUTO INSURANCE 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANY 
| GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BLDG., WASHINGTON 5, D. C, 
| Name 
| (_) Single 


| Residence Address 


] Married (No. of children 


Zone County State 
Rank or Grade 


Model(Dis., etc.)| Cy! Body Style | Cost 


Relation Marital Status No. of Children A 
; 


} 
(a) Days per week auto driven to work? One way distance is 


(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) (7) Yes[ }Neo 


Estimated mileage during next year? My present policy expires 


Include information and rates on overseas insurance in country of 


MAIL TODAY FOR RATES 
No Obligation * No Agent Will Call 














How come nobody picks on the hummingbird? He's tiny, he's inoffensive, and he 
spends his time tranquilly fooling around among the flowers while bigger birds 
battle noisily for survival. By rights he ought to be extinct, but he's left alone because 
he packs a fearsome weapon and knows how to use it. With his rapier-like beak and 

darting speed, he is feared by would-be intruders as a veritable D'Artagnan of the 

honeysuckle. Until the happy day comes when lions will lie by lambs and predators 

are out of politics, the cause of peace is best served by those equipped to defend it. 

> >» Weat REPUBLIC take pride in the long roster of accomplishment which Thunder- 
craft have written...such as the Thunderbolt, Thunderjet, Thunderstreak and 
Thunderflash . . . the potential of the new F 103 and F 105 emphasizes again 
the touch of engineering genius and production skills which have long been the 


pride mark of this famed fighter family. 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, WN y 


CAaggacotd and Cuiloté ¥ de Jrcompatable Vaan -eacnraryv 
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vA the proper tribe wear the plaid ot 
Ihe Irish have a kilt outht also, gen 
Hiv in wid color 4) that it the OuUY § 
me wt @Q | ool he could dress up Irish 

and the Mac lavishes could 


[hat leaves us 


wear 
own rig 


ibout the 


up in the 
C,omezes and Svensons in 
n the 


ise any of them get act. Perhaps 


they could be sworn in as honorary Cale 
donians 

A possibl 
of Union blue 


ius Meagher’: 


( le burne 


lution might be the us 
or Confederate gray, be 
Irish Brigade and Pat 
went in for such during that 
had among 
Meagher 
had pipers 
The Ist Cavalry Division 
decked out as Custer 
th Cavalry had 


Irishmen who played the 


ourselves I'm not 


that 


if we 
ure ol but it is tor sure 
( leburne 


could 


» troop be 


have 
pipers 

suse the i couple ol 
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wind instrument during dawn attacks on 


Maybx that is why the 
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Indian 
Sioux 
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Regardless of 


bands in distinctive 


Camps 


made clean sweep 
good musi 

ancestral dud it he Ip 
Bad 
to the day when we have to employ 
Automa 


irried too danged far 
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UTILITY 


UNLIMITED... 


Now in service with the U 


Poppycoc k! 


The all-out attack on the food service 
empire begun by Major Conner in his 
February Cerebration is indeed hearten 
ing to thos who have never completely 
accepted the need for such monstrous 
creations. The defenders of food service, 


1 1&4 
tees, Character Guidance Councils and 


PIO, Cost Consciousness Commit 


imilar aberrations tell us these empires 
ire vital to modern armies; that experts 
and large staffs are part of the globaljeta 
fomic age, and that top-level program 
ming by specialists 1S preferable to the 
quaint fumbling of commanding ofhcers 
Poppycoc k! 

Let's list some results of empire which 
under “Goals Achieved, 


do not appear 


| y Thos of food service have already 
Major 


The greatest accomplish 


been well handled in Conner’s 
Cerebration 
ment of Cost Consciousness has been the 
achievement of hiding most Army equip 
a blanket of stickers which 


Invariably, $4 


ment under 
indicate the unit cost 
charge Ss 


1 1&1 


ind tall of the dayroom 


more 

can be blamed for the decline 
which has be 
come a maze of maps, globes and colored 
ribbons—all dangerous to the honest pool 
players who have been driven out. Should 
some perverse soldier actually try to enter, 
he'll have little luck, for the dayroom is 


S. Marine 


Corps, the Kaman HOK-1 is shown here 


as a cargo Carrier. 


An all ‘round utility 


helicopter, it is equipped with a hydraulic 


KAMAN 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORP, 
BLOOMFIELD, CONN. 


hoist for rescue missions. Carrying litters 
internally, it doubles as an aerial ambu- 
lance. Kaman is proud of the versatile 
role the HOK-1 is playing in our continu- 
ing program of National Defense. 


being inspected or is closed awaiting in 
specnion. 

PIO has infused the Army with a 
combination of press-agentry and Madi- 
son Avenue advertising. The post news 
papers now contain little except photos 
of the post commander, social notes, and 
announcements of presentation of awards 
to The Soldier of the Week, The Wa 
of the Month, The MP of the Year, and 


§o on, 


Character Guidance strikes deepest. It 
usurps the most important peacetime re 
sponsibility of a CO, and is indicted by 
its title. 

Ihese empires have failed by the one 
true measure the preparation of the 
\rmy for war 

Suggestions? [These measures may be 
taken at appropriate levels, even though 
the final remedy depends upon action at 
the top 
€ ‘There are few activities that cannot 
be properly handled by the staff. Com 
mittees are unnecessary. 
© Commanders should carefully control 
the orders issued by their headquarters 
and prohibit those that go out as news 
letters, digests and suggestions. 
€ The training of a soldier is total, and 
cannot be sharply compartmented into 
tactics, weapons, and the Chaplain’s 
Hour. Indoctrination should be intensive 
and continuous, and the only real goal 
is a disciplined fighting man. 

“ We have no right to lecture soldiers 
on the history of Graustark when they are 
not even decently familiar with the his 
tory of the United States. Let’s use the 
I&E hour to tell them about Rogers’ Ran 
gers, the marches on Quebec and Sara 
toga, and the cornfield at Antietam. 

“ Replace trashy posters with scenes of 
heroism in American military history. Re 
move the price tags and displays. Army 
ofhces and equipment are entitled to dig 
nity. 

€ Finally, let’s keep in mind Moltke’s 
saying that large staff organizations are 
a sure sign of bad armies 


CapTAIN REACTIONARY 


® Bad humored letters like this one de 
molish themselves by overemphasis. Cer 
tainly these programs can be overdone, 
but if Captain Reactionary (he told us 
his real name) will calm down a bit we 
think he'll acknowledge that very few 
dayrooms for example, are really as clut 
tered with TI&I 
We've seen dayrooms with nothing but 
a couple of battered chairs but we didn't 


damn all dayrooms for that reason, be 


material as he Says 


have seen others that outdid 
the Waldorf-Astoria for comfort and taste 
in decor.) We normally don't publish this 
kind of B-bag letter, but make this ex 
ception as an ther 


cause we 


experiment in the 
apeutics of printer's ink. 
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GYROSCOPICS 
SERVO MECHANISMS 


AUTOMATIC FLIGHT 
CONTROLS 


FIRE CONTROL SYSTEMS 
COMPUTERS 
ELECTRONICS 
HYDRAULICS 

OPTICS 

NAVIGATION SYSTEMS 
BALLISTICS 

RADARS 


TEST AND TELEMETERING 
EQUIPMENT 


PROPULSION 
AERODYNAMICS 


MINIATURIZATION AND 
MODULAR DESIGN 


INERTIAL GUIDANCE 


EVALUATION AND 
SYSTEM ANALYSIS 


LOGISTICS 


40 years of Building Significant 


MISSILE CAPABILITY 


What makes a modern missile a success? Much more than was 
required when Sperry produced the first guided missile in 1916, 
Since that time, Sperry scientists have specialized in ali of the 
arts required for the missiles of today and tomorrow. But 
capability to produce missiles goes beyond arts and techniques, 


Capability means sufficient engineering manpower, adequately 
complemented by special support groups. It means experience GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
in weapons systems’ management and the ability to set up 


special facilities, men and machines, for large-scale research, 


development and production. DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Sperry is currently putting its capabilities to work in six major 
missile systems — of all types— ranging from complete systems’ 
cognizance to major sub-system responsibility. 


There is a dynamic quality to Sperry capability which equips us 
to meet the weapons systems’ challenges of the future. 
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The Challenge 


GENERAL MAXWELL D. TAYLOR 





address at the Founders’ Day Dinner, West Point Society of New York, 17 March 1956 
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‘Tens of Thousands 
of Small Bombs’ 
URING 


betw 


i month in which gunfire 
| raeli 7) 


and 


ecn Lyyptian ind 


dies howed that men nation 


could be led to the brink of open wal 
fare, ce pite the existence of a weapon 
mankind, the U. S 
that it has 


that can destroy 


\rmy 


creauny a mode rm atom 


revealed plan for 
ave army and 
can develop it as fast as polic ymaker: 
will permit 

1 he evidence of thi was in the 
keletal report of the form of organi 
zation and weaponry of the soon-to-be 


Airborne 


the continuing emphasi by Mr. Bruck 


reactivated JOIst Division, in 


Cl ind General Laylor on the \rmy : 


need tor and tact il air mo 


bility 


strategy i 
in the development of Project 
Mass, a oon tor be inaugurated system 
for the fast 
the Seventh 
in burope 
trony statement by Mr 


movement of supplic to 


\rmy ind supporting 
finally in’ the 


Thomas | 


of the Commissioners ot 


bores and 
Murray, one 
the Atomic Energy Commission id 
vocating the immediate production of 
tens of thousands” of “very small” nu 
( \ ar we apons 


Mur 


In the long perspective Mi 
ray s statement could be the 
and for the 
that 


significant for the Army 


world \dvancing the thought 


wars should he limited to a rational 


cake Mr. Murray 


vether oppos d to any school of thought 


said | mn ilto 


that would move on toward weapons 


of ever-increasing magnitude while at 


the same time disclaiming the inten 


tion of using them Thi position 1 


unrealistic. Under the stress of a threat 


to tS SUPVIN i a nation will us ny 


weapon it ha in hand however reck 


le ly if 


fave in its uM 


there is any ceminyg iy in 


Size and moral principle 
| would dd Vi Vlurray iid 


that when a full military theory with 


regard toa moderate ind discriminat 


in Lin ol PVule lk ir Wwe pon has been 


evolved in the light of moral prin 


pl the conclusion might be that the 
bombs we presently have are already 


too large 


16 


‘that 
limited nuclear war is a pos ibility that 


| have said,” he continued, 


the moral conscience can face and AC 
cept It is also a possibility inherent in 
the present state of international ten 
sions. When | spe ak of ‘small weapons, 
| mean very small weapons. When | 
peak of ‘large numbers’ I mean tens 
of thousands of weapons in this range. 


| he vt 


broad and solid base upon which could 


tens of thousands could form a 
he Sup rimposed a stoc kpile in the 
image of a pyramid of intermediate 
ind large 7c weapons 

A stox kpile ol this composition will 
support a theory of moderate and dis 
criminating use of force against all ag 
gression, including aggression that may 


he minor in degree ° 


Small Bombs and 
Mobile Army Forces 


On page 38 of this issue we present 
a soldier's view of what are the most 
useful sizes of these “tens of thousands’ 
of small atomic weapons. He speaks of 
atomic bombs of two and ten kilotons 
of power as being most useful to the 

Ihe article is timely and it will 
to kindle the 


tion of all men in uniform in the Ar 


soldier 
SCT Vé interest and atten 
my 8 atomic weapons system 

In a related article in the 19 April 
The Reporter, A ¥ Had 


msuc of 


Thomas E. Murray 


Small nuclear weapons by 


the tens of thousands 


ley developed the possibilities of small 
yield atomic weapons, and discussed 
the advantages of mobile Army task 
forces equipped with such weapons for 
use in all parts of the world. 

\fter showing that “present Ameri 
can atomic weapons are too imprecise 
and too destructive to be much use in 
a really ‘limited’ war,” Hadley writes 

“lo destroy enemy targets without 
knocking out an area the size of Loui 
siana, the military is currently develop 
ing atomic weapons of from 4 to 10 
kilotons’ for battlefield 
[hese are the ‘low-yield’ atomic weap 


power use. 
ons in which all the fissionable ma 
terial and gadgetry necessary to pro 
duce an atomic explosion is packed in 
to a sphere about the size of a lumpy 
softball 

“These new low-vield atomic weap 
ons are designed to be used primarily 
battle 
They are accurate and highly 


against 
field 


mobile, and their explosive power is 


enemy troops on the 


distinctly limited. Furthermore, there 
is almost no fallout from them since 
they are engineered not to suck up a 
yreat deal of dust and debris from the 
ground into a radioactive cloud. Troops 
could battle through a city the size 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, or Des 
Moines, 
and large parts of the city would sur 
vive 
Limited funds reduce production 
“So far these low vield weapons hav ec 
been developed by the Army with 
severely limited funds. But if the pres 


lowa, using such weapons, 


ent program is not cut back, some of 
them could be in production by next 
January 

“The most interesting of the group 
is the Sidewinder. This is a hand-car 
\rmy missile, rather like 


an oversized bazooka, that can be used 


ried atomic 
by an infantry squad, The Moritzer, a 
completely mobile mortar mounted on 
a light tank chassis and firing an atomic 
shell, provides slightly heavier atomic 
hire support Finally, for really hit-and 
run ‘sky cavalry operation the Army 
has designed a helicopter mounted 
155mm recoilless rifle firing an atomic 


shell 


“The increased power of low-yield 
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Avco Lycoming 


lifts America 


intoa 
new era of flight 


A few tomorrows from now, giant 
whirlybirds will whisk you aloft, speed 


you hundreds of miles away, and deliver 





you—minutes later—a few sleps from 


your destination. 


To give America this new get-up-and-go, 
Avco’'s Lycoming division is readying sure, 
dependable power in unprecedented 
volume. Today, engines built by Lycoming 
drive more ‘copters than any other engines 
in the world. And Lycoming scientists, 
who recently created the first gas turbine 
for ’copters (the 825-hp. T-53 for the Army’s 
new utility Beil XH-40), continually explore 


new sources of ‘copter power 


Helicopter travel like private business 
flight —is one of the great American 
possibilities being hastened toward 
practical reality by the surging 


power of Lycoming. 


For booklet, “Helicopter Power Plants,” 

or for help on any problem involving power— 
wire, phone or write to Avco Defense 

and Industrial Products, Stratford, Conn. 


Defense and Industrial Products combine the scien heer ies defense and industrial products 
and production facilitie f three great div ions ¢ veo Nar 
Lycoming; Advanced Developmen rosley to pro pay av sen wit a TRE MENU HOGA AD 


electronic iirframme component on part 





pon reduce men 


eeded to that 
id be moved 
ed, could permit 
meet localized 
esstull 
How much and how spent? 
But what would the 
unting the 
the 
nake ma 
rhsolete 
Various off 
1 with the « 
ble to fight limite 
timate 
make 
Wurin hi 
llouse, Nelson Rocket 
overnment team of ¢ 


ob Part \rm 


nem 


than 
defense 
\ecording to thi 
ould be 
militar unl 


\» tt ind \* ( ial 


pon 
nical equipment lin the 

military three obil 
task forces of bet 
ind fifteen thou 
isaved. The 
Plone we 
tash 
the conventional civhteen thousand 


remain to he 


unit 
veen el ( 
ind Tic’h) ¢ 
increased fire 
would 


pon permit these 


force to empl v fewer men than 


man divi Mon while doing 


Just 
det rmined on mancuver 
4 the te 
\irborne 
isan tl 

Ot the 
be ba ed in the 


rer job 
how many fewer 
with much 
done by the 10Ist 
Division hy remodeled 


OO man 


Linn he mn 
unit 

tasl force Cone 
\ liddl | ist 
would be capable ol 
ilso 


one would he hye ld in 


three 


would 

ind 
ictin in | Urope 
in the Far Last ind 
\meri 1 
Unlike the pre ent 
whi hy lack ie 


once they have parachute 1 in, the 


one would be 


repl wement force 
| 


iirborne division bility 


new 


forces would be 


mod le d on hi lily 
k Vy cay ily Vy te \i my 
during Sagebrush 


mobile ted by the 


New Look in 
Airborne Divisions 
When Major General 


Sherburne, Ir, 1 
Airborne 


new 


Thom 


clivale th 


later thi year many of the 


weapon: ind vehicles that have 


18 


Howling Arctic winds buf 
feted paratroopers of a bat 
combat 


team from 


the e. 1 Airborne Division 


that made d 
Phule 


jum} near 


Greenland 


been under development for the past 
make 


ance in tactical organizations that have 


everal years will their 


appeal 
been m wly developed under concepts 


schools and 


il Sagebru h and else 


pursued al the SCTVICE 


tested in part 
whe re 

The goal is to give the 1OIst a high 
degree of strategic and tactical mobili 
ty. It will be organized into five combat 
groups of five companies each, plus a 
upport group of service and supply 
On the battlefield the divi 


1On will be 


clement 


able to hit hard and run 


Maj. Gen. John L. Ryan, Jr. 
r Sci 


Commandant of the Arm 


New Beach Discharge 
Lighter developed by Army 
Transportation Corps and 
Navy will deliver loaded 
vehicles directly from the 
Military Sea Transport 
Services’ roll-on-roll-off 
ship to the beaches 


fast or, if on the defensive, to set up a 


strong “square” perimeter with a com 
bat group at each “corner” plus the 
fifth in reserve in the center 

The strength of the division will be 
11,500, probably the smallest TOE di 
vision the Army has ever fielded. But 
even without tanks—it will have none 
so as to be completely ar transportable 

the division will pack an enormous 
amount of hire power In place of tanks 
it will have the air transportable, self 
propelled antitank 90mm gun. Its ar 
tillery will include organic Honest John 
rocket batteries and other artil 
lery pieces, all air transportable. It will 
rely on the lightweight “mechanical 
mule” for transportation Its communi 
cations will include the new family of 
lightweight radios with longer range 
and 


new 


its communications will be pat 
terned after the grid system developed 
by the Signal Corps 


Air Mobility: 
Strategic and Tactical 


The fact that the new 10]st can be 
entirely air-lifted by about half as many 
transport aircraft as are required to 
lift the present 82d Airborne Division 
vives it far more potential strategic 
mobility than any comparable fighting 


Continued on page 43 
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A New Name 


Piasecki Helicopter Corporation 
has changed its name to 


VE RTOL Aircraft Corporation 


We have changed our name to better reflect the full range of our 





current activities and future operations. 


Today, our programs include not only helicopters, but radically 
new types of aircraft which also have vertical take-off and landing 


capabilities. 


The change in name does not change our type of business; nor does 
it signify any change in personnel or policies. It is a timely change 
geared to advanced concepts of research, development and prelimi- 


nary design in the entire field of vertical lift aircraft. 


Under the Vertol* name, you may expect to see many newer, more 
advanced aircraft become operational alongside such pacemakers in 
helicopter development as the famous HUP fleet helicopter, the H-21 


“Work Horse” and the H-16 “Transporter.” 


/ 
VERTOL 








Fircrapt Corporation 


MORTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


CABLE ADORESS: VERTOL 


*The name Vertol is a contraction of the words 


VERtical Take Off and Landing. 
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OLD OUTFITS NEED NOT 


NUCLEAR Age U.S. Army i 


emerging trom the drawing board 


ind taking haps in field tests and ma 
neuvers. There is talk of more Hexibl 
divi on composed ol battle yroup ol 
the combined arm Lhere is talk that 


the price of modernization and progre 
will be the di of autono 


Will 


the Army find it necessary to break up 


Ippearance 
mous fighting units, Is this true 


it traditional units, with their long 
proud history and their indomitabl 
d sprit ne corps 

It is not necessary. To avoid such an 


unde I 


unhappy result, a concept 
tudy in the Pentagon, which visualizes 
the establishment of a system that will 
maintain the continuity of our most di 

tactical 


| his 


inti le will is USS the unde rlying con 


tinguished units, regardless of 


organization, in peace and wat 
sic rations and the gener il ick a of how 
this proposed system would work 

he probl m for which a solution is 
being sought is broader than making 
old designations fit new tactical organi 
zations. We ar 
the fact that the 


satistactory 


also concern d with 


Army has never had a 


means of Insuring that a 


unit would stay in business during 


the periods of retrenchment between 
Sth Infantry Division 


wa¥>s The whol 


20 


and did hol 


1946 


as a combat outhit 


was inactivated in 
regain its franchise 
until 1954. The 6th Infantry Division 
was inactivated in Korea in 1949, Since 
then, it has been active only in a tech 
nical sense, as a training center head 
(juart rs, but even this has ended 

Lach time an old outfit is inactivated, 
the Pentagon is bombarded with pro 
tests—from corporals up to four-star 
gene! ils. The pe ople who do the ina 
tivating are just as unhappy about it 
as anyone else. The plain fact is that, 
under our existing system of unit desig 
nations, inactivation of units is un 
avoidable when Army strength goes 
down, unless we accept the obvious dis 
idvantage of allow ing units to dwindle 
into skeletons. Even when the overall! 
strength level remains the same, there 
may be a re quire ment to inactivate one 
type of unit to make room for mor 
units of some other type 

We can approach the problem on a 
basic level by Stating two related ques 
tions 
© Are traditional Army unit designa 
tions compatible with modern weapons 
and organization? 
€ Can continuity of our most distin 
guished units be maintained in peace 


as Wwe lI as Wal 


he odds are that the answer to both 


of these questions will be a resounding 


Yes 


NIT designations are just like the 

names ot people Or places. John 
Smith doesn't change his name if he is 
employed as teller in a bank. New York 
is not so new any more, and hardly 
anyone has trouble distinguishing it 
from “old” York, but it makes sense to 
leave the name the way it is 

Names of military outhts ought to 
be left alone too. 

No useful purpose would be served 
by adoption of designations such as 
Umpty-Umpth Mobile Battle Group 
llowever desc riptive such a term might 
be, it would be less suitable than one of 
the designations we already have. The 
Ist Infantry Regiment, for example, 
has an old, honored name. That name 
ind others like it, belong just as much 
in an ultra-modern Army as they did 
in the Army of a century or more ago 

In our Army, the number of a unit 
is an integral part of its proper name 
I here is no justification, from the sol 
dier's point of view, for changing the 
number of his outfit to make it fit into 
a block system of serial numbers, yet 
this is precisely what has been done in 
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ne 


gs. aru & 


Ever since it became known that one of the first 
casualties of the atomic-age army would be the 
regiment as we have known it, there have been 
cries of protest and a search for ways to retain the 
regimental structure. This magazine has published 
many articles, Cerebrations and letters on the sub- 
ject. Now we are proud to present an article that 
reflects the present thinking of the Department of 
the Army General Staff. This article is not an official 
document and it presents only a concept, not a 
final solution. ARMY magazine knows that Mr. 
Brucker and General Taylor and all the General 
Staff would welcome comment on the concept. 
Therefore it invites its readers to speak up on the 
subject. We will publish those we believe meri- 
torious and we will make all of them available to 
the General Staff for study. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
ELMER SCHMIERER 


FADE AWAY 


327th Infantry, for  bortunately, this error will soon be cor 
( xample , which fought in World Wars 
1 and II, was renumbered as the 516th 
\irborne Infantry in 1948. The 516th HI 


had never existed prior to that time 


ome cases. The combat, even though its weapons and 


rected organization have « hanged < onsiderably 


during the centuries since the French 


word “infantry” still serves ad ipplied it to the foot soldiers accom 


\nother 


leur artillerie, tor the et 


mirably to describe the arm of close panying the mounted knight 


| rors h Ate 


1 id 


PARENT 
REGIMENT 





fective crossbowmen at Crécy in 1346 


eens to have a broad enough meaniny 





by this time to connote any sort of pro 
John’s 


refers to the 





jectile from rocks to Honest 
grande hildren. “Cavalry 
REGULAR ARMY ARMY RESERVE 


CHOCO 


MOBILIZED ARMY 
(ADDITIONAL BATTALIONS) 


mounted, mobile soldier, and it iS at 
least arguable that his mount is not 


necessarily a horse. Or for that matter 


i tank 


Precedent also supports a liberal det 























inition of the words denoting Army 





tactical Organizations, suc h as revi 


ment’ and “battalion.” They have no 


inherent size or structure \merican 
regiments have varied in strength from 


ibout 500 men to more than 3,500 





LL Rather than coin a new name for a new 
type of “battle group,” of whatever size 
or structure, the familiar “battalion” or 


regiment’ is adequate, suitable, and 


‘ 


























( ertainly more desirable 








It seems clear that the old designa 





The regiment would be the patriarch of the family, an enduring tions, which have been the birthright 


symbol of its continuous existence and the caretaker of the regi 
ment’s history, traditions and cystoms. Its subordinate battalions 
no matter how many, would spring from it and share its heritage 
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of our units during the U.S. Army's de 
velopment over the past 180 years, will 


veTVE the if purpose equally we 1] in the 


21 





« 


It would be vous mistake 


old colors and battle 


huture a grie 


to stow away the 
treamers and start all over ayain, just 
bee iuse we have some new Made hine ry 
ho throwing lead around the land 


A ip 


W! come to the second question; Can 

we give these units continuity? ‘To 

he yin with, we know we have not suc 

ceeded in this in the past I he geneal 
5 

ogy of many of our old units is a woe 

have been 


fully tangled affair. They 


disbande d 


broken up, inactivated, and somehow 


combined, renumbered, 


they have been sorted out again and re 
formed to fight the nation’s wars 
to the 


We want to give continuity 


unit in which the soldier serves and 
his unit 


sO that 


lights. If possible, we want 

to live on after demobilization 
in the next expansion of the Army the 
citizen soldier joins a me aningtul unit 
Past ¢ xperience shows that continuity 
is the most important ingredic nt in the 
preservation of unit history 

difficulty i: 
must conform to wide fluctuations in 


So long a we 


work with units of fairly constant size 


Ihe obvious that we 


the Army’s strength 


we must vary the number we have 


on board at any given time. If we are 
to keep the number of organizations 
constant, we must find a way to vary 
their 

First let settle on the 


tional level at which this might be at 


OoryaniZa 


te mpte d 


Llow about the division? A relatively 


new organization in our army, the 


division today is the significant large 
fighting unit. Since World War II, the 


names of divisions have been well 


known, and each has its own traditions 
ind esprit. To the line soldier, however, 
division headquarte rs is pretty far off 
He “belongs” in his squad, platoon and 
company and it is his battalion or re y 
iment which holds the outht together 
Of larger note is the fact that only part 
of our soldi rms <a 


members of divi 


SIONS \mong combat units ilone mn 


Lieutenant Colonel Elmer Schmierer, Infantry, was com 
missioned in the Regular Army in 1942 after entering as a 
Reserve officer in 1940. During World War Il he served with 
the 99th Division in ETO 
the 3d Infantry Division, Third Army headquarters, JUSMAG 
in the Philippines, and on the faculty of The Infantry School 
He is now assigned to the office of the Deputy Chief of Staff 


for Personnel 


from South Dakota State College (1938), is a graduate of 
Leavenworth (1943) and the Armed Forces Staff College (1953) 


Colonel Schmierer earned a BS in journalism 
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STATES ARMY TRAINING CENTER 
(INFANTRY ) 
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CARRIER UNIT 
(Individual replacement) 


The homes of the regiments would be at U. S. Army training centers (in the case 
depicted here an Infantry training center). The regiment would ship out battalions 
for further training or assignment to a combat division, or individual replace 
ments designated to fill the ranks of battalions of the regiment already committed 


fantry, armor, and artillery, taken to 


gether—more than half are nondivi 
sional 

The number, type and composition 
of divisions are dictated by strategic and 
tactical requirements. We could not 
expect to impose the arbitrary factor of 
continuity as the basis for keeping divi 
sions active 

In an army organized largely of self 
contained battalions, should we at 
tempt battalion continuity? Battalions 
are the smallest color-bearing units, and 
are “closer” to the soldier. Again, battal- 
ions are tactical; their size and organi- 
zation are governed by a TOE. How 
many battalions, and what kind, are 
subject to constant change. If each bat 
talion were to have its own separate 
unit designation, there would be far 


from enough traditional designations to 


—" 


Since then he has served tours with 





go around, and some units would have 
numbers running into four digits. 
Numbers of that sort are bad enough 
for the ASUs; their imposition on color 
bearing combat units would be a 
travesty. 


UPPOSING that we found an or 

ganization which is not inhibited 
by tactical considerations. Could we 
vary its composition and size in propor 
tion to Army strength fluctuations, and 
thus keep it alive under all conditions? 
The organization which could be most 
easily suited to this purpose is the regi 
ment, 

Traditionally in the U.S. Army, the 
regiment has been the “home outfit” 
of the American soldier. It is the his 
torical repository for many of the 
Army’s finest achievements. In the past 
fifteen years or so, regiments have, to 
a large extent, been discarded from the 
tactical organization, and now exist on- 
ly in infantry Cexcept armored infan 
try) and a few armored cavalry regi 
ments. The trend toward more self 
contained battalions continues. 

he system under study in the Penta 
gon is based on the regiment. It is a 
long-range measure, and embraces all 
components of ‘the Army. Beginning 
with the combat arms, it visualizes pos 
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sible extension to other branches. The 
merits of the plan have yet to be ex 
plored in careful study, and there is, 
of course, the possibility that someone 
will come up with a wholly different 
and better idea, or that the plan will 
be considerably changed even if it is 
adopted. \t any rate, the concept serves 
as a starting point to tackle this prob 
lem of continuity of our most distin 
guished units 

The plan proposes that the histories 
of all the Army's combat units of the 
past be ‘consolidated in a specified 
number of permanently established in 
fantry, cavalry, armor and artillery regi 
ments. These regiments themselves 
would not be tactical, but each regi 
ment would have a variable number of 
member tactical units. Each combat 
battalion in the Army now and in the 
future would be a member of a parent 
reyviment | ich battalion would be as 
signed to a division or other tactical 


command, as at present 


A shown schematically by the chart 
on page 21, the regiment would be 
elevated to a form and role unlike 
the regiments we have known, it 
would become an institution from 
which units spring. Some of its mem 
ber units would actually be manned 
only during mobilization, but all would 
share in the heritage of the regiment, 
its history, its customs and traditions. 
Continuous existence of the regiment 
would enhance these values, whi h 
transcend the changes in Army tactical 
The regiment would be 
a constant symbol, which identifies the 


organization 


soldier and his buddies and _ fosters 
esprit de corps in his tactical unit. 
Parent regiments would be of two 
Army and National 
Guard. They would be the most distin 


types Regular 
guished regiments in the Army’s his 
tory, taking their age, campaigns, and 
battle honors into account. The num: 
ber of Regular Army regiments estab 
lished would number approximately 
191, divided among the arms as fol 


lows 
Infantry 62 
Cavalry and Armor 32 
Field Artillery 62 


Antiaircraft Artillery 35 


Each state and territory would have 
its own National Guard regiments, as 


required 


A' the current strength of the Army 
each Regular Army regiment would 
have approximately three member bat 
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talions in the active army, and would 
have two or three additional battal 
ions in the Army Reserve. In wartime, 
when the Army reaches its fully mo 
bilized strength, each regiment would 
have up to ten or twelve active battal 
Ions. 

Battalions of a regiment could serve 
in several different divisions. Their as 
signment to divisions would take into 
account past and present athliations of 
regiments, battalions and divisions. In 
this connection, it should be noted that 
the prop sed system has at least as good 
a chance of maintaining such afhlia 
tions as has been accomplished in the 
past. The change from the square in 
fantry divisions of World War I to the 
triangular divisions of World War Il 
disrupted many of these relationships 
For example, the 3d Infantry Division 
fought in France in 1917-18 with the 
4th, 7th, 30th and 38th Infantry Regi 
ments; it went through World War II 
with the 7th, 15th and 30th Regiments; 





it fought in Korea with the 7th, 15th 
and 65th Regiments. Similar reassign 
ments affected the division's artillery 
units, 

Some units of the Army Reserve 
would become members of Regular 
\rmy regiments. [his would have the 
effect ot creating a closer relationship 
between the active army and the Re 
serve, and would bring the Army 
through its regiments, closer to the 
public in the localities where its mem 
ber units are located. Rgular Army regi 
ments, in the past, have formed close 
associations with the citizens of a city 
The 30th Infantry, for ex 
came to be called “San Fran 


or locality 
ample, 
Cisco Ss Own 


|' is recognized that many Reserve 
regiments have fine war records in 
their own right I hose whic h irc now 
active in the Reserve may preter to 
keep thei pr sent ce Signation, | ither 


than become part of a Regular Army 


EXAMPLE OF PERMANENT CAVALRY REGIMENT 
Ist Cavalry Regiment (1st Regt. of U. 8. Dragoons, 1833) 









WAR 


UNIT 
Ist Tank Bn, Ist C 
2d Tank Bn, Ist Ca 
3d Tank Bn, Ist Cav 
4th Tank Bn, Ist Cav 
5th Tank Bn, Ist Cav 
6th Tank Bn, Ist Cav 
7th Tank Bn, Ist Cav 
8th Tank Bn, Ist Cav 


ARMY 


ED TO 
d Div 
Div 
Armd Div 


76th Inf Div 
Seventh Army 
VILL Corps 
9th Armd Div 


12th Armd Div 


PEACE STRENGTH ARMY 


ist Tank Bn, Ist Cav 
2d Tank Bn, Ist Cav 
3d Tank Bn, 
4th Tank Bn, Ist Cav 
5th Tank Bn, Ist Cay 
6th Tank Bn, Ist Cav 
7th Tank Bn, Ist Cav 
8th Tank Bn, Ist Cav 


Ist Cav 


ist Armd Div 

3d Inf Div 

Sth Armd Div (Army Reserve) 
76th Inf Div (Army Reserve) 
Inactive 

Inactive 

Inactive 


Inactive 


reviment I he \ would in any event 
keep their own history and battle hon 
ors even if redesignated. The point to 
remember is that many good Wwartinn 
Reserve outhts cannot be kept active 
even on paper in peacetime under the 
pr ent system, so all concerned should 
hn willing to close ranks on a lesser 
number of reyiments, for the sake of 
yiving those regiments continuity and 
tability 

I he He scTVe division of COoUTSsé 
would continue unchanged, and their 
component units would change only 


their regimental designation 


Lit method ol ce iynating N\ itional 

Guard units will parallel the system 
lor Regular Army regiments, except 
that the units in each state and territory 
will be members of their own National 
(,uard regiment This recognizes the 
dual status of National Guard unit 
both state and federal force It also 
vives continuity to the traditional Na 


tional C,uard regiment ome of whicl 


ire older than the U.S. Army itself 


\ i po ible long-term feature ol 
th regimental system, it ma he ce 
irable to establish regimental head 
quart rms at permanent location \ 
he idquarter might perform i Varictly 
ol upport functions for members of 
the regiment uch as maintaining the 
regimental hi tory pros iding 1 repos 
tory for the colors and trophic of in 
ictive unit maintaining records of 
mi mbes \™ rlorming per onal CTVICeS 
for overseas members, recruiting, and 
Opel iting a regiment il training unit at 
an Army training center. On the other 
hand, perhaps regimental activitic 
could better be conducted by an ex of 
ficio organization similar to the division 
ind regime ntal association which exist 
today 

If a regimental system, or something 
similar in purpose, | idopted there j 
little doubt that the resourcefulness of 
American soldiers will be ipplied to de 
veloping embellishment: ind iddition 
il features of regimental organization 
and regimental spirit Once we have a 
going concern, it may prove tea ible for 
1 soldier to remain a member of his 
regiment throughout his entire active 
military service ind continu hi ISSO 
ciation when he retires o1 becomes a 
civilian veteran. It may turn out that 
this system will help the Army find a 
way to make the wartime draftee, on 
the day he enters basic training, a mem 
ber of the unit in which he will fight 


instead of moving him along as a “num 
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ber’ until finally he joins an outfit at 
the terminus of the repple-depple pipe 
line 


EPLACEMENT of complete units 

on the battlefield is a recognized 
requirement in modern war in which 
mass-destruction weapons are employed. 
The size of the replacement unit will 
dep nd in part upon combat-loss rates, 
and upon the requirement to use our 
manpower economically. We can ex 
pect that replacement units up to bat 
talion size will be sent to combat the 
aters. Their use to replace depleted 
units will result in some interc hanging 
of subordinate units within divisions 
Individual replacements also will he 
needed, to keep units at etfective 
strength and to rebuild depleted units 
in the theater rear area so that they 
in turn, can go back into the fight. ‘This 
concept of a flexible battlefield re place 
ment system immediately gives rise to 
the need for ck Signating replacement 
units by a more suitable method than 
the provisional device \ fe xible SYS 
tem for creating additional color-beat 
ing units based on the regiment Is 
well suited to this Purpose 

\t the very least, the soldier will 
he long to an outht that means some 
thing to military men and civilian 
like when the regimental name i 
mentioned. And the outht will alway: 
be around, its colors passing on parade 
when he feels like telling Junior a few 
combat tories 

\llen Griffin, a colonel in the Army 
Reserve and editor and publisher ol 
the Monterey (California) Peninsula 
Herald, has fought for years to save our 
historic regiments. Ele points out that 
the American is a “joiner,” that he ha 
1 strong desire to belong to some 
thing, and that the Army cannot ignore 
this practical fact when American 


young men serve as soldiers 


Hk. British have had a system very 
similar to the one proposed here 
They think a lot of it Developed by 
Lord Viscount Cardwell in the nine 
teenth century, it was designed with 
the simple objective of supporting 
peacetime rotation of troops between 
the home islands and the colonic s It 
is significant to recall that the plan 
met vigorous Opposition at the time, but 
in less than ninety years the regime ntal 
tradition has grown so strong that not 
only the British soldier, but the whole 
British nation would rise instantly to 


its defense 


British success with a regimental sys 
tem is neither an argument for nor 
against its adoption by the U. S. Army 
It does, however, constitute an exampl 
of the results that can be achieved 
Field Marshal Sir William Slim, for 
mer Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, has spoken of “the pride in 
regiment which is still the founda 
tion of the British soldier's stubborn 


valor. 


The U.S. Army, in devising a regi 
mental system to meet its own needs, 
can profit by British experience. We 
also are in a position to tailor the sys 
tem to fit American conditions and ad 
just it to the requirements of total 
mobilization and global war. 

Probably most of us can agree that 
some thing should be done to Save Our 
traditional units. The problem lies in 
deciding how we can best go about 
ac hieving this purpose We must cor 
rectly assess the difhiculties if we are to 
find a workable solution that satisfies 
progress as well as tradition. The an 
swer—if it is the right one—cannot 
stand in the way of complete freedom 
to modernize the Army and keep the 
tactical organization flexible. It must 
be based on what the soldier needs, 
rather than on what seems most con 
venient for the troop-basis accountants 
It should move all components and 
branches in the direction ot greate! 
unity, for the good of the Army as a 
whole. Above all, it must be oriented 
to the future, without sacrificing its 
heritage from the past. 

The Department of the Army is 
looking for the best solution. Its staft 
Is mack up ol people who have been 
held soldiers and will be again, but it 
has no monopoly on constructive 
thought. Suggestions and ideas from 
the field are welcome, for this subject 
has many facets whic h need to be con 
sidered. ARMY is the soldier's forum 
for ideas, and anyone who has sugges 
tions to contribute is cordially invited 
to get into the act 


SOLUTION will be found. The 

\rmy's 180 years of proud histor 
and tradition are a foundation on 
which to build. The old and the new 
need not compete; they should com 
pleme nt each other. And with the per 
Sper tive that comes from surveying the 
past, we should be able to dev ise a 
method that promotes order and con 
tinuity within the Army family of fight 
ing units extending many years into 
the future 
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JOSEPH H. KANNER and RICHARD P. RUNYON 


The script the narrator 1s reading ts heard by the 


class who see the same picture the narrator is 


viewing 


as he reads. The lesson shown here is 


in airborne loading methods 


= TRAINING 


BY 


TV 


Television shows great promise as a training aid. In tests most 


men learned as well as by conventional methods and some men 


learned quicker and retained more of what they were taught 


HE pressing problems of military 
training underscore the widespread 
interest in the potential of television 
n solving them. This interest has been 
who have 
at the Signal 
Corps schools at Fort Monmouth and 
hort Gordon 


In its early days, IV had a promis 


iccelerated in those seen 


training by tk le vision 


ing potential iS a training medium o1 
tor upplementing classroom instruc 
tion. lo realize this potential, however, 
much research and development were 
required to expand existing limited 
basic information on 


means. Besides 


the effectiveness ot teaching through 
this medium, practical know-how tech 
niques for preparing and presenting 
such instruction had to be developed. 
Qualified instructors had to be found 
subjects had to be selected, and other 
problems solved 

lo obtain this information a series 
of television research studies was be 
gun by the Signal ¢ orps, In coordina 
tion with G3 and CONARC, at the 
Southeastern Signal School at Fort 
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Gordon in October 1953. Research was 
done by the Human Resources Re 
search Office (HumRRO 
Washington University 
The Gordon 


sen because it operated a closed-circuit 


ol ( rCOT YT 


hort school Was cho 
I'V. Also, it was conducting a basi 
training program designed to develop 
televising qualifications. Units of the 
Signal Corps Pictorial Center's mobil 
team, with their technical equipment 
and crews, were sent to cooperate 

The first study was aimed at deter 
mining how television might be used 
in a national emergency or mobiliza 
tion, and how to apply its use to rou 
tine training. The study selected four 
teen hours of representative instruction 
from the first eight weeks of basic train 
ing, taken from map reading, mine 
traps, M1! 
squad tactics, signal communications 
military justice, LMG disassembly, and 


and booby functioning, 


defense against aircraft and armor 
Conventional oral instruction during 
these hours was compared with a tele 
vised the material 


version in which 


content and eC UENCE ol subject 


duplic it d 


were 
Basic training companies 
wer split into matched halves based 
on Area | aptitude scores. One hall 
received 


instruction by conventional 


means, the othe i through IV viewin } 
Lach instructor was compared tor regu 
lar and televised performance. Written 
performance tests were given student 
immediately after each type of instru 
non and for se lected groups retention 
tests a month later. Other comparison 


kine 


and direct oral instruction 


were made with film recording 


KOpn Ss 


HI study brought forth these result 
lelevision was generally more effe: 
tive than direct oral presentation lt 
was particularly effective for low apti 
tude 


groups Although high iptitucte 


men learned well from television, low 


aptitude groups showed more Vans 
when taught by T'\ 


ventional live 


than when con 

methods were used on 

them 
Television 


instruction was retained 


it least as well as that by direct means 
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While the instructor demonstrates the disassembly 


of a light machine gun in the studio, students in the 


classroom, each with a LMG, 


follow his movements 


In this test T'V-trained students did better than students 


taught through conventional methods 


[here was some evidence that low 
aptitude groups retained instruction 
better through IV than through direct 
oral method: 

Comparisons of kinescope s and oral 
presentation indicated that kine SCOP 
was as effective as direct oral instruc 
tion, although somewhat less effective 
when live TV was used 


MONTH after instruction began, 

kinescopes were used for review 
Here, test performance for groups after 
one kine scope review was significantly 
higher than scores mad immediately 
alter instruction Lest score ot low 
aptitude trainees alter one kin Cope 
review approached those of high pti 
tude groups following the first instruc 
ton 

It was discove red that television was 
more effective for teaching interrela 
tions ol parts paired-as sociate learning 
recognition training, and manipulation 
of equipment 

In addition, much information wa 
obtained on methods of preparing ma 
terials for T'\ presentation, instructor 
qualifications and other factors im 
portant to everyday instruction by tele 


Vision 
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Results obtained in teaching motor 
skills were particularly interesting. Stu 
dents were taught to break down the 
light machine gun. Each man had his 
own LMG and watched the instructor 
in the TV picture in front of him. The 
instructor, in a studio miles away, 
paced the trainees in disassembling the 
weapon by the numbers. This was com 
pared to live instruction for the same 
hour's training conducted at Fort Gor 
don. Immediately after TV and con 


leader in charge of Army television research studies for the 
Signal Corps, G3, and the present CONARC. Dr. Richard P. 
Runyon is Chief of the Applications and Development Section, 
Television Division of the Army Pictorial Center, and Adjunct 
Professor of Psychology at Post College, Long Island. He also 
served as research psychologist for HumRRO, and was staff 
member of the research team that conducted television studies 
for the Army. His Ph.D. in Psychology was earned at Yale 






ventional instruction, each group was 
given a performance test and the time 
measured for correctly disassembling 
the gun. A maximum of 280 seconds 
was allowed, and those exceeding that 
time were rated as failures. 

Che results showed that the televi 
sion-instructed groups averaged 45 sec 
onds less to correctly complete the 
disassembly. In addition, a greater num 
ber of live-instruction students failed 
to complete the disassembly in less than 
280 seconds. 


HE administrative and teaching ad 

vantages of TV instruction were par 
ticularly striking. Conventional instruc 
tion required one instructor and three 
assistants, with large and expensive 
mock-ups of the LMG. Men in the 
rear of the class could not see small 
features of the mock-ups. Only one 
instructor was used in televising, and 
he demonstrated with the weapon, not 
a mo k up. Close up shots permitted 
all students to see the small features 
of the weapon. The television instruc 
tor controlled the actions of all trainees, 
and could guide them in correct move 
ments and thus prevent errors—a_ dif 
ficult thing to do in a classroom, A 
student gained the impression of being 
individually instructed over the tele 
vision. 

Students were taught to orient a map 
by using only a ruler and a compass 
\ performance test showed that TV 
trained groups did significantly better 
than classroom groups. Again, the tele 
vision instructor was better able to 
demonstrate and to guide his class 
in learning these skills. These results 
point to the particular adaptability of 
r'V to teaching motor skills. In effect, 
it appears able to bring the benefits of 


Dr. Joseph H. Kanner is Chief of the Training Section, Tele 
vision Branch, Army Pictorial Service Division of the Office of 
the Chief Signal Officer. He earned his Ph.D. in psychology 
at New York University in 1951. He has been Aviation Psy- 
chologist, USAF, conducting research in the use of films for 
training in electronics and related matters. He was also Senior 
Research Scientist at HumRRO, where he was engaged in re 
search studies related to Army electronics training, and task 
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individual instruction to large groups 

From the vic wpoint ot cost, the sav 
that 
We have al 
ready mentioned that expensive mock 
ups ire 


ings in traiming aids television 


permits are important. 
not needed. It was found too 
that some expensive training aids could 
be dispensed with, by using real parts, 
imple charts, or photographs. In one 
instance, students were marched a 
number of miles to see a real tank. 


In television the trainees 


instruction 
looked at a T'V set that showed a pho 
tograph of the tank, with equally good 
results, Television's ability to replace 
the training aid and to amplify it is 
not surprising. The size of many train 
ing aids is based on the need for blow 
ing up small parts so that all students 
can see them. The TV close-up can 
do this with actual equipment. Be 
sides, even the largest practical training 
aids are Televi 
sion permits further amplification and 


not alway s successful. 


transmission of these training aids to 


large groups 


A SECOND phase of the study was 
conducted at Fort Gordon, to pur 
sue some of the leads suggested by the 
first phase, and to further explore cer 
tain problems important in military 
training. Among the objectives of this 


second study were the extension of 
the use of TV to reduce training time, 
the improvement of teaching effective 
ness, and the evaluation of new equip 
ments such as the “« ueing” device. The 
final report 1s being prepared. Indica 
tions point to the suCK essful use of TV 
in teaching difficult electronics sub 
Marked reductions in 


jects training 


time were also achieved, and proce 
dures for rapidly training new TV in 
structors and standardization of effec 
tive instruction were developed. 


In addition to these basic studies, 
the Signal ¢ orps continues to develop 
the application of television to a varie 
ty of instructional situations. At the 
Southeastern Signal School television 
presents a varied program of instruc 
ele tronics 


tion in subjects, teletype 


mamtenance and 


informational pro 
yrams \ large screen projec tor in op 
eration there was recently used to brief 


ROTC 


ubjec ts 


cadets in 
The Signal 
School at Fort Monmouth operates an 


large numbers of 


various military 


other closed circuit. Instruction and 


onentation are presented regularly and 

the training of technical television per 

sonnel is coordinated with the opera 
‘ o 


tion of the facility 
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And this is the picture of 
the capacitor the 
students see 


NE important development at Fort 
Monmouth is the use of television 
to show films. By proper scheduling 
military films are 
sent to several classrooms through I'\ 
In this adjunct use of television, the 


first fifteen minutes or so of the instruc 


and coordination, 


tion are done by film. The instructor 


shuts off the T\ 


proceeds with the rest of his subject 


then and 


receiver 
[his makes available important film 
information to the class. Films can be 
shown with a minimum of disturbance 
ind this procedure has increased the 
frequency and size of classes for many 
training films. Projection of films by 
television offers the further advantage 
There is 
enough light for note-making while 
viewing the TV film 


Recently, a comprehe nsive resea;4r h 


of using a lighted room 


program was carried out at Fort Gor 


The TV camera 


for a close-up of a radio 


moves in 


capacitor being demon 


strated by the instructor 


I hi Cor 


ered such problems as training-aid re 


don and at Fort Monmouth 


quirements, instructor training, reduc 
tion of training time, improvements in 
teac hing effectiveness, and other ta 
tors important in military training. The 
variety of instructional situations, th 
availability of students, and the exist 
ence of extensive I'V facilities at thos 
posts make them ideal centers for de 
veloping training by television 
The Signal ¢ Orps does not envisi« 
4 
television as a re place ment for con 


ventional means of instruction, or a 


the solution to all military 


training 
problems [here is no short cut to the 
hard effort in 


maintaining effective instruction, Our 


work ind unceasing 


present knowledge of television's ¢ ipa 
bilities 


portant role in the 


points to tft having in wm 


Army 


training 


method in the future 
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Patton had had these in France in 
i' By 1966 the Army can have guided 
fuel carriers to resupply armored 


orces ranging deep in hostile territory 








N the future px rhaps in less than ten 

vears—the Army will have a family 

a = Oo guided missiles carrying supplies to 

Lo istical Muscles units in combat. Missiles will introduce 
qj new three dime nsional proportions Into 

the logistics of armed conflict. The 


first will be speed, where critical sup 


* * 
plies are required Secondly, great dis 
y 4 | tances can be encompassed by guided 


missile supply ships. Thirdly, supply 


missiles can partially eliminate sea and 

ground forms of supply transportation 

Guided Missile Supply Ships for the Army Up to now we have thought of 
guice d missiles in terms of warhead Cx 

plosion and local destruction. Actually, 

missiles will soon enter their new era 

of constructive benefit to Army units 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROBERT B. RIGG in action. Thus, missiles will play a 
part in either atomic or non-atomic 


War 


Illustrated by the author Consider a brush+tire war in the 


jungle. Supply missiles fired from dis 
tant supply points, safe from guerrilla 
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threats, would resupply combat units 
deep in the jungle. Helicopters would 
the wounded 
replace men and weapons, but bulk 


serve to evacuat and 
day to-day supplies could be lobbed in 
Army 


overmatch guerrilla and 


by missiles. Thus, forces would 
jungle oppo 
supply tech 


time provide 


nents by superiority in 
niques and at the same 
a minimum of close-in supply targets. 

Communist guerrillas rely on the at 
trition effect of constant harassment of 
our land lines of communication. Elim 
inate those lines and they are deprived 
of a favorite tactic. Such warfare would 
become, for the Communists, a war of 
no targets except that of our combat 
forces and ours will be superior in 
hre power and mobility 

In the Arctic, supply missiles would 
also further our combat success by 
largely eliminating arduous supply 
routes and bases In reyions where freez 
ing temperatures clasp such operations 
ina cold death grip. 

Small war or general war, the supply 
missile is destined to add new propor 
tion to the logistics of future combat. 
Such logistical missiles will range in 
size from the truck-launched variety 
for short ranges to intercontinental bal 


listic size with immense tonnages, 


The present warhead ot the missile 


would become the Carrying case for 


supplies. Warheads would be pre pack 
aged in single-type loads such as am 
munition, medical supplies, food, fuel, 
Some warheads 


and pecial supplic S 


could be made suitable for the inset 
tion of multiple type supplies at the 
point of launching. Upon launching 
the supply missile would be guided to 
the general region of use, and then be 
zeroed in to the exact spot for unit 
suppl drop | ich missile would con 
tain the electronic brains and vanes to 
lower the warheads into the drop 7OmM 
Upon proper radio ignal from the unit 


to be exact location of 


upplied The 
the unit drop ZO would be supplied 
brain by im 


i the mi ile electronic 


pul ( upplied from a compact pre-set 
radio et of light we ight 
Obviously, the enemy would like to 


divert such cargo missiles to his use 


Thi 


mcasure 


would necessitate signal security 


to insure against missile jam 


ming ind diversion his can be ac 


compli hed with no yreat difhculty 


B 1965 it will be possible for the 
payload tonnage of a single missile 
ix to ten tons for ranges 


With 


to approa h 
of | 
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1) miles and weil beyond 


ten-ton warheads, an airborne division 
in an airborne assault deep in enemy 
territory could be supported by thirty 
five missiles a day. An armored division 
in the exploitation phase would require 
thirty-two missiles a day to be entirely 
supported. Thus, for special or critical 
operations, the airborne and armored 
divisions could proceed essentially with 
out wagging and dragging a ground 
logistical tail. The evacuation and re 
placement of personnel in such opera 
have to be by 
Missiles will never become 


tions would aircratt 
a cure-all 
for all military problems, combat ot 
supply. Missile supply will not be as 
simple as here des ribed, but there isa 
significant new role for guided missiles 

Che question of cost can be raised. 
Supply by missile would not be cheap, 
but the more missiles, the less trucks 
required immediately in back of divi 
SIONS. Thus, missiles can, im certain 
combat situations, eliminate other costs, 
but more important, they can con 
tribute to the mobility and battle-win 
ning quality of units in combat. Cost 


task 


verformed, and the objective. Bridges 
| } i 


is relative to the military to be 
are built in war without regard to cost, 
but with great regard to speed and 
etfect 
bridge is constructed on the opposite 


combat A commercial-type 
basis In war, dollar Cost 1S subordinate 
to victory. A campaign or wat that is 
shortened by new means of tactic al and 


logistic al speed, even though they are 


momentarily expensive, is in the end 
less costly over-all 

The supreme tonnage of sealift by 
surface vessels cannot be supplanted, 
but it can be supplemented, especially 
in terms of speed, and in terms of sup 
plies “ hic h may become critic al For 
example, a sudden build-up of supplies 
may be required in a strategic area 
Thus, guided missiles can become the 
primary transoceanic suppliers of criti 
cal military matériel in strategic areas 
Strategic speed could be great accel 
erated in global-type conflict by the 
use of guided missiles for supplies 


Hil impact of missile-supply ships 

on ground warfare would be that 
mobile combat elements could sustain 
supermobility, and not be largely tied 
to overland routes. It means that sup 
phy bases could be greatly separated 
from the fighting eclements—even to the 
extent of being across inland seas or 
on other continents. It would mean 
that a sudden build-up of supplies on 
both Strategy and tactical levels could 
be achieved in hours as compared to 
Phe logistical 


months for past wars. 


missile will introduce a new propor 
tion to any type of future war, and it 
will project U.S. Army units with new 
triking power in future combat. The 
like any artillery projectile, i 


first, fol 


lowed by arrival of the payload, be it 


missile 


transportation and delivery 


supply or explosion 


Resupply of infantry units by guided missile supply ships will eliminate 


long and hazardous overland supply routes of communication 
£ PI 





SKYSWEEPER 


Target Assignment 


How to tell the gunner where the target is 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL BENJAMIN H. OEHMKE 


VERY artillery battalion has the 

problem of locating and assigning 
targets to the gun crews. This is a par 
ticularly keen problem in antiaircraft 
Skysweeper units, whose high-speed air 
targets may approach in number and 
from any direction. 

Our early warning and acquisition 
radars are normally the first to pick 
up and track such targets. At successive 
time intervals they read and transmit 
the azimuth and range to the aircraft 
from the radar position. In order that 
all elements of the air defense may 
know the location in terms common to 
all, the operations centers convert the 
polar coordinates from the radar into 
GEOREF grid coordinates, the track of 
the target 1s visually displayed on a4 
plotting board, and the information is 
broadcast in GEOREF terms. 

Lach Skysweeper gun has its own 
radar with a pick-up range of about 
24,000 yards. The radar operator can 
search the entire sky, but to aid him 
in picking up the fast air raiders it is 
very helpful to give him a search area 
as small as possible. His prt scope Is so 
small, however, that it is not very prac 
ticable to assign a target in terms of 
GEOREF coordinates. It is necessary to 
convert the grid coordinates of the 
target back into an azimuth and range 
applicable to that radar. In some units 
this conversion is effected by. each gun 
crew. That requires, however, for each 
gun a conversion plotting board and 
more trained personnel than are avail 
able. 

In the 168th AAA Battalion at Fort 
Bliss, a procedure has been developed 
to permit one crew to effect the con 
version at the battery command post 
and to transmit the data instantly to 
all the battery guns in terms applicable 
to each. The procedure has been tested 
for months both in tactical and in fir 
ing exercises at Fort Bliss and in Exer 
cise Sagebrush. Of course, any system 
of target designation for antiaircraft is 
suspect, because the number of targets 
in the area, their tremendous speed, 
and their infinite choice of approach 
may make the problem utterly confus 
ing. Speed and simplicity are certainly 
important. The procedure outlined in 
this article has been found applicable 
in mobile situations, reasonably accu 
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rate and more rapid than any other 
tested. It works. 

In this system a special clock dial is 
superimposed on the present position 
indicator scope of each gun radar. A 
range of 15,000 yards, well outside the 
engagement range of the gun but well 
within the pick-up range of the radar, 
is taken arbitrarily as the alignment 
range for the radar clock. (See Figure 
1.) Note the true azimuth scale grad 
uated from 0 to 6,400 mils. Also note 
the biased clock dial with the unusual 
locations of the hour graduations on 
the dial 
vary for each of the gun locations, and 


The clock-dial graduations 


the key to effective operation is in get 
ting the clock dial for each gun grad 
uated correctly 

lo do this, the guns and the location 





Lt. Col. Benjamin H. Oehmke, Ar- 
tillery, won his commission in 1934 
from the ranks of the 27th Infantry 
Division and served with the same 
division during the Second World 
War. He transferred to Artillery after 
the war and served as Senior Instruc 
tor in Communications at the AA and 
GM School, Fort Bliss, Texas, from 
1951 to 1954. He now commands the 
168th AAA Battalion 
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of the battery command post are plotted 
on a scale of 1:50,000. The battery CP 
is located in the center of an ordinary 
clock dial. 

Now the battery commander takes 
fan and measures the azi 
muth of a 15,000 
north of the battery position from each 
of his guns. He then records the azi 


a deflection 


point vards duc 


muths thus derived, and at each gun 
the radar operator marks 12 o'clock on 


his clock dial (superimposed on_ his 


present position indicator ) to reflect the 


azimuth given him by the battery com 
mander. 


UN No. 1, for example, is to the left 

of the battery CP as you face north 
No. 1's radar clock then will have its 
12 o'clock figure pointing to the right 
of north at a point on the map where 
the north line from the battery com 
15.000 
No. | 


position, Gun No. 6, on the other hand 


mand post 1S intersected at 


yards’ range by a line from 
may be on the right of the battery 
CP facing north, and No. 6, therefor 
will have its 12 o'clock figure on it 
radar dial pointing to the left of tru 
north by perhaps as much as 300 to 
400 mils 

he same process is repeated for each 
hour on the clock dial and for each 
gun. Fifteen-minute graduations may 
be marked by interpolation 


Obviously, if the target is at any 


range greater or less than 15,000 yards, 
an error will be introduced. However, 
the target 1s 
The radar operator will 
search from 100 to 200 mils on either 


a pinpoint location of 


not necessary 


side of the designated target position 
in order to locate and lock onto the 
target 


IGURE 2 is 


of the battery plotting board, which 


a sxhematic illustration 


is used to supplement the standard bat 
This clock reflect: 


ranges in thousands of yards and en 


tery GROREI board 
ables the battery commander to make 
1 quick conversion from the Grones 
coordinates coming to him on the in 
telligence net from the antiaircraft op 
erations center to polar coordinates im 
the form ot 
approximate range which he will relay 


a clock direction and an 


to each of his guns. Information orig 
inating with the battery acquisition 
radar, the AN/TPS-1D, can be plotted 
direc tly on the ‘ lock and thus di sem 
nated to the guns lo the battery com 
mande I, this simple conversion repre 


sents one easy way of controlling the 


Ele can 


indi 


distribution of his fire 
in the 


power 
process of locating target: 
cate to his gun sections whi h target 
At the same 
he can, without unduly complicating 


of his fire for 


other targets which he may perceive to 


he wants to ¢ ngage time 


Sore 


command, reserve 


he ipproag hing from other direction: 
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Rifle Squads 
Tailored for Teamwork 





How about a five-man squad in an eleven-man section? 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL JAMES M. GIBSON 


Qur assault started in 


yood form, 
the squad leader later told the compan) 
; I hat 


fine u hen we le ft the assault position 


commander skirmish line was 


my men were advancin two or three 


paces, firing aimed shots, and advan 
But about fifty yards 


the enemy tren h trouble really began 


inv avain from 
The enemy) fire kept mecreasing and 
were hit 
o that I couldn’ 
make myse lf heard. Neither could m) 
assistant squad leader. | saw him dash 
rifle 


toward 


a lot of small mortar round 


ling just to our rear 


forward to direct the automatic 
while 
the trench 


man another man ran 
ih to lo ad re’ 
him hit the 


things 


clo ¢ cnou 
hose 


Beli ve pie 


nade nearest to 


vround were vel 
ling confused 

Some men dropped the others fal 
tered That skirmish line il 


molished. | rushed forward 
Follow pile 


was ce 
‘ llin ' 10 


the close tmen 


rage ge ()} course, a 


sult didn't ilway happen that 


a 
Lieutenant Colonel James M. 
Gibson, Infantry, entered the Army 
in 1942, served as a company officer 
with the 83d Division through five 
campaigns in Europe, and was inte 
grated into the Regular Army in 
1947. He participated in five cam 
paigns in Korea as a rifle company 
commander, and as battalion staff 
officer and commander, with the Ist 
Cavalry Division. Except for a tew 
days in Korea as an assistant divi 
sion G3, none of his field service has 
been with units higher than an in 
fantry regiment. He did a hitch as 
instructor and committee chairman 
in the Tactical Department at TIS, 
and is now attending the Marine 
Corps Senior School at Quantico 
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in World War I] 


vault waves lowed unbroken over the 


way Sometimes as 


enemy position, But in Korea, accounts 


like this one closer to reality. | 


were 
want to discuss the reasons for this and 
in the process look at our past and 
present squad organizations to see it 
they are tailored for the job 

In the early stages of World War II 
we were taught that the assault begin 
when anyone, perhaps some brave rifle 
man, gets up and heads for the objec 
Live Everyone else 1S 


Many a 


went through the battles of that war 


to follow im 


mediately Benning graduate 


looking for that brave soldier, Only to 
find that he, the leader, usually had to 
he it lo purge this poor technique, 
marching fire Was developed 
I he theory is thi I he preparatory 
fires will initially neutralize the enemy 
defense. Just before indirect support 
ing fires lift or shift, the platoon will 
tart gaining its own fire superiority 
by laying down a heavy volume of fire 
attached 


Lh platoon leader while having his 


from organic and weapon 
men maintain this superiority, moves 
them forward together in the assault 

| he viImMmMi« k In mare hing fire is th it 
that theory presupposes on important 
thing that the platoon’s Organic and 
ittached weapons, along with support 
ing weapons, will so neutralize the en 
that he 


cllective hire 


emy will not be able to direct 
on oul attacking troops 
Indeed, this presumption was only an 
ictuality in the attacks against hastily 
and demoralized 


orvaniZ¢ d positions 


German troops in the late months of 


\\ orld War II 


inswer as to what would happe n 


pies 


an intrenched and dogged 
enemy had to wait for the Korean con 
flict [he re the 


took advantage of the rugged terrain, 


Communist soldiers 
and dug deep into the hillsides, de 
termined to stay. When our assaulting 
troops came within 25 to 50 yards, the 





enemy would throw large numbers of 


hand grenades. He certainly was not 
pinned down by our assault fire, for he 
hadn't exposed himself. He threw hi 
vre nades from the bottom of his hol 
[his opposition could only be over 
come at first by part of our rifle squad 
throwing grenades in return. Then an 
other group of the squad maneuvered 
to a flank, avoiding enemy grenades, 
ind finally closed in to destroy the op 
pon nt. 

Lhe final stages of such assaults wer 
not skirmish-line performances. Move 
ment was by short spurts and jolting 
halts, with many small engagements 
involving a few men. After much con 
fusion, and a display of great courage 
on the part of individuals, the objective 
was taken and the position consoli 
dated 

| won't go so far as to say that the 
present assault technique cannot suc 
ceed, In fact, it often has, in spite ot 
the hail of grenades thrown down a 
hill’s steep slopes, and the bursts of 
120mm. mortar shells in the faces of 
our attacking troops. But I can say that 
there is a much greater tendency on 
the part of the squad leader to lose con 
trol, so that the battle becomes a series 
of actions fought by little groups within 
the squad. In the obscurity and con 
fusion the squad leader cannot control 


his squad, because he can no longer be 
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CCN OF he ird I hi “quad breaks up 
ind the battle is fought by littl groups 
| our pre ent quad organized to 


Ope with an assault of thi pattern My 
No 
man squ id has too great a span of con 
\lthough it is org 
the squad leader can directly control 


Nos. 2 


till r¢ ponsible for 


inswer | For obviously, the nine 


trol inized SO that 


1 portion ot the skirmish line 
+ 6 and & he j 


the whol 1 ke l 


instruction through hi 


uppos d to transmit 
issistant squad 
qu id. All this 


idds up to lack of a clear-cut command 


leader to the rest of the 
line 

Phe quad | ed to maneuve! 
ind hoht 


ther subdivided 


bre ik > down 


suppo 


iS a unit and not be fur 


Actually, this practice 
faced with effec 


Ww he nN 


tive enemy fire No » is the base 
man for the squad. All others of the 
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The World War II 12-man squad 


skirmish line if¢ 
on him It No 
| 


WE SUPpose that the squad leader will 


instructed t rice 


2 become $ a casualty 


ippoint a new base man. Obviously 
that would be quite difheult in the 
noise and contusion of an assault. In 
hort, this organization does not allow 
for loss of control or loss of leader 


blere if 


criticisms 


some random additional 


Since the 


quired to control the 


I idet if r¢ 
skirmi h 


two out 


line 
they become non-hrers of nine 
men 
technique s for attacking fortified posi 
tions, for which we need special team 
within the squad ind platoon When 
used on small reconnaissance patrol 
outguard positions, OF flank security 
for example, the present squad must 
be plit into half squads In combat or 


in reserve morale ot repl cement ] 


I he squad iS poorly idapted to 


rhe present 9-man squad 


The author's 11-man section 


VA} A 


ves ” 


-» 


poor be« 1LIS¢ the ajuad leader has to 


Indeed in 


times ot 1 ipid mobilization squ id lead 


LU Perv ise too many men 


crs generally iff youny ind INEXperl 


enced Because there is no sub-unit 
A ithin a squad, the y have had no pre 
vious Opportunity to command 


\ll this 


lor a quad organization that offer the 


indi ite the critical need 


leader a chance for controlling his men 
ind whi h il the the xl 
bility for different thos 


wt have discussed 


ame time give 


like 


jumping 


Htuathions 
But betore 
on the or 
hirst look at 


ferent choice 


COM lu bons 


int, let 


Manization we 


of the dif 


ATTN 


NI lution 
Able Baker ind ( harlie teams 
within the World War Il twelve-man 


quad I he two scout composing Able 


used sub-units of the 
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THE DIAMOND 


THE 5-MAN 


| 


COMBAT FORMATIONS 
' 


ee 


ie) 





AS SKIRMISHERS 


RIFLE SQUAD 


| 





C a 


oo 





<» b 


THE ECHELON 





THE LINE 


b 





THE COLUMN 


THE II-MAN RIFLE SECTION 
KEY 


@ SQUAD LEADER 
.) SECTION SERGEANT 


find and fix the 


tutomath rifle 


tcaim woul | 


\n 


squad leader, and perhaps a rifleman, 


enemy 
team, the assistant 
mack up Baker team—the fire element 
The remainder of the squad under the 
Charlie the 
[his 
quad leader wa initially to 


Abk i he could 


observe the action, make hi plan ind 


quad leader Wa team 


mancuver clement didn't work 


be neal the 


well 
im, wher 
then move back to direct the 
Charlie Actually he was of 
ten pinned down with Able team. We 
ilso that Baker team 
closed the I his 
participation mn vult 
rith 
failure of 
the 


Maneuver 


‘ le ment 


rare ly 
lacl ol 


led to a 


found 

with enemy 
the i 
maller 


UU ithin 


squ id 
theor 
hould 


sub 


the sub unit 


we lve man squ id 
that ill 
In fact 


units in Kore 1 CX|M rimented with sub 


not le id us lo conclude 


unit theories are faulty many 


within iuse ol 
of the 
ed. Uh 
zine had 
drill 
ployment of these “te 
rill 


unit “juad bee the 
battlefield we have d 
\pril 1953 issue of thi 


in excellent irticle on 


ed 


\\ ithin thr 


realitic 
cu 
ma 
battle which discu the em 
im 
quad 


the \l rine 
\ pl toon 


thre basi of 


thirtes naman 


1 irs ir 


Corp 


cil id 
J 
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3 RIFLEMAN 
AUTOMATIC RIFLEMAN 


using thirteen-man squads covers such 
a wide frontage that control is difficult. 
Each squad requires four noncoms, and 
they are hard to find, train and de 
velop. When maneuvering, either the 
fire element or the maneuver element 
is out ol proportion Each squad has 


rifles, 


ammunition resupply i problem 


make s 
\nd 


ire too few riflemen in propor 


three automat which 
there 


tion to the number of leader: 


ANNO 


4 lose ly 


the obvious need for a 
knit team be satisfied by a 
hive-man squad It would consist of a 
«juad leader, an automatic rifleman 
and three riflemen. ‘These are its ad 
Vantage 

€ ‘The team is small enough so that the 
men would develop a real sense of com 
Thi 
counts for a great deal on the isolated 
battleti ld 
q Where 


rf adet could not control all his men in 


rade hip of belonging 


esprit 


the ine xperience d squad 


rnine- or twe lve man squad he should 
be able Moreover, this 


would clear-cut 


to control four 
establish 1 
command 


make up a fighting unit built 


chain of 


three, or even two men can 


around 


the automatic rifle. The five-man squad 
can the retore sustain several casualties 
and still remain effective. 

€ The five-man squad is ideal for 
small patrols, local security, or flank 
security. It would be particularly valu 
able in attacks against fortifed posi 
tions—which means anything from a 
bunker to a Siegfried Line. The flame 
thrower can replace the automatic rifle, 
so we have a flamethrower team. Sim 
ilar alterations can be made in reducing 
a built-up area. One or more teams 
might be designated as search teams, 
substituting a lighter weapon for the 
automatic rifle and adding demolition 
charges. Other squads could be as 
signed as cover teams. 

€ Control of the five-man squad will 
be easy enough to enable the squad 
leader to actively participate in the fire 
fight. In the assault he moves forward 
with the line, fires his rifle, talks it up, 
and encourages his men. 

¢ ‘The five-man squad is ideal for use 
with another squad in a fire and move 
ment combination. One squad fires, the 
othe Fr manecuver;rs, | his avoids breaking 
up into fire elements and maneuver 
elements within the squad 

€ The five-man squad will fit into ex 
isting transportation 

‘ | ooking ahead, we can qui kly real 
ize that this squad will be just about 
ideal for the new family of weapons 
that includes the lightweight automatic 
rifle and the universal machine gun. 
Meanwhile, until these weapons are is 
sued, the squad will be built around 


the BAR. 


& IW can the five-man squad be 
worked into the platoon? I suggest 
that we revive the rifle section and or 
ganize it into two five-man rifle squads 
led by a section sergeant 

The tactics to be used in the final as 
sault will have both squads on line, 
and each section in line formation. 
| he y try to sweep across the objective 
and reorganize on the far side. But, of 
utmost importance, should the enemy 
place effective fire on that assault line, 
the section leader can then employ fire 
and maneuver with his squads. The 
realism of the assault’s final phase will 
have been recognized by squads that 
are closely knit teams, and can furnish 
both flexibility and control. The young 
squad leader will not have to later tell 
his company commander “Believe me 
things were getting just too confused 
Instead, he will be able to say, “Good 


team organization paid off.” 
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Matsu Notebook 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL LACHLAN M. FIELD, Artillery, sent ARMY 
a notebook full of vivid and lively impressions of a MAAG officer 
on duty with the Chinese Nationalist Army. These three pages are 
only a small portion of the whole. We intend to publish more in 
succeeding issues. COLONEL FIELD has been a sporadic contributor 
of artwork to this magazine for almost twenty years. 
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Choose 


Your 


Atomic Weapons 


What this country needs 1S close support atomic 


weapons of two and ten kilotons of explosive power 


MAJOR DUELO 


N days of yore, 


sometimes settled by tying to 


disputes were 


gether the left wrists of the two 
contestants and arming each with 
a knife. Neither participant 
would have given you a plugged 
nickel for a hand grenade. No 
more would your infantryman be 
happy to use an atomic weapon 
that 
with the enemy. 


would destroy him along 
This raises the 
question of what sizes of atomic 


weapons the U.S should possess 


Any explosion, atomic or oth 
erwise, has two radii of interest 
the damage radius, 
The dam 
age radius, which is likely to be 


to the user 
and the safety radius. 


considerably smaller represents 
the distance from the burst at 
which we believe an acceptably 
high level of damage will be done 
to the enemy. The safety radius 
is the distance at which damage 
to us will be acceptably low. The 
ideal weapon has the two radii 





In opening the subject of sizes of tactical atomic weapons to the ] 
inquiry of soldiers, ARMY believes that Major Duelo is performing 
a useful public service. He is an infantryman who has had more 
than a basic introduction to atomic weapons 


that the article was cleared for open publication with the usual dis- 


claimer of indorsement of 


factual accuracy or opinion 


It should be added 
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almost identical] such 1 grenade would 
10.6 yards, and 


It's likely to 


ret th if degrec 


nN 


we pons, HI Or 


kill everyone out to 
hit no one at 10.7 yards 
be a cold day whe mn we 

of precision In our 
we can choose 
» that the dif 


two radii iS min 


atomic, but meanwhil 


the prope! SIZ¢ bursts “I 


ference between the 


imized. [The strongest argument for 


small bursts is the need for supporting 


our infantry. It is doubtful if anyone 


else will need any we ipons smaller 


than are required for close support, so 
we'll begin there. Figures | to 4 show 
right and wrong sizes ol close-support 
which is too big 


weapons \ burst 


doesn't work out, no matter whic h way 


hift it; one too small i just wasted 
shall see. Ot 


mi led by those 


you 
effort, is Wwe course, WC 
must not b neat little 


circle Ss they Alt by no means precise 


We dont 


killing all enemy within 


( onsides the yre nace vain 
count on its 
ten vards of it, but even so, we don't 
stand eleven or even twenty yards from 
any choice 


if whe nm we have 


lo arrive at a sound solution to the 
SIZ4 problem we must first assign a 


number to the item were trying to 
the difference in radii 


Ideally, this dif 


i xactly the 


reduce: namely 
of damage and safety 
ference would be space 
between enemy and friendly front-line 
traces. From personal experience in 


Korea, I can stat 


this distance 


that on the defense 


varies from twelve yards 


at Sandbag Castle) to a mile or more 


in the western of Lighth 


sector 


Army ) with almost the same spread on 


offense. As so tre que ntly happe ns, the 


extreme figures in the sample are 


worthless ind the iveraye meaningless, 
XS we musi attack the problem from 


another angle 


This article, in its entirety, is based 
upon unclassified publications: The 
Effects of Atomic WV eapons, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1950, and Radio- 
logical Defense, Volume Il, AFSWP, 
November 1951. 


assume that infantrymen aren't 


| We 
really angry at anyone beyond small 


basic ally hate 
hac k, but 


at them 


they 
farther 


arms range (oh, 


some artilleryme n 


they aren't really mad we'd 


put the average separation of lines 


somewhere between 500 and 1,000 


W eC arrive 


want 


vards at this hgure again 


if we say we to cove! the next 


hill to ours, but not hit the one behind 
it, nor the one in front of it (that’s 
where we are Or 
hit safely both the 


one behind it, 


course, it we 


hill and the 


that’s fine, but hitting 


call 


next 


the second hill must be secondary to 
clobbering out pals right across the 
way, and to preserving our own health 

Thus, “The Doughboy’'s Friend, 
the ideal close support weapon has a 
damage radius and a satety radius 
which differ by 500 to 1,000 yards (Fig 
ure |). If the difference is greater than 
the separation of enemy and friendly 
lines, we either miss the first hill (Fig 
ure 2) or subject our foremost units to 
an unacceptably large risk of injury 
Figure 3). If the difference is smaller, 
the damage radius 1S generally sO small 
that we don’t get the whole hill (Fig 
ure 4) and consequently haven't helped 
our own advance sufliciently to wat 
rant the expenditure. If we don't blow 
and in the 


a big enough hol very 


front of the enemy's position ) our ad 


vancing infantry will find their rout 


complete ly covered by fire from the 
edge of the damage circle, and per 
haps even reoccupied before they pet 


there 


LEX 1 we 


bursts fall within the range of use 


must determine what size 


fulness. The books tell us that we can 
count on killing a lot of people with 

pst overpressure pounds pe! square 
inch pressure above atmospheric , OF 
with 9 calories per square centimeter 
of heat 1.000 


They 


pretty s ite il 


radiation, or with 


roentgens of nuclear radiation 
we'll be 


ilso indic ite 


hit with only 2 psi 
If we plot 


using 2,000 


we ourselves ire 
or 3 cal per em*, or 25 1 
the radii for these effects 
only 1,000 r, 


r instead of hoping to 


drop the enemy in his tracks) against 


the bursts of various sizes which can 


produce them, we see the separations 
of front line required by any size of 
burst. Figure 5 is a portion of this plot 

the entire range would cover several 
pages The table shows the points of 


interest on these curves, particularly 
the points at which various effects cross 
They Cross because effects don't 
directly 


given effect will reach out farthest only 


ove! 


vary with size of burst, so a 


for a certain range of burst sizes, and 
then another effect reaches out farther 
increase the size of the burst 
table the data for 


farthest reac hing damage 


as Wwe 
In the only the 
and safety 


lines are shown These are the heavy 
lines in Figure 5, and are the ones we 
must worry about in drawing Figures 


| through 4 should 


point out that tactical \-weapons are 


Light here we 


almost 100 per cent antipersonne! and 


antiequipment They are almost use 


less against good bunker especially 





JUST RIGHT 


Figure | 





TOO BIG 


Figure 2 


TOO BIG 


Figure 3 


WHAT SIZE ATOMIC BOMB IS THE ‘DOUGHBOY’S FRIEND’? 


TOO SMALL 
NEGLIGIBLE EFFECTS 


Figure 4 
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WHAT SIZE ATOMIC BOMBS ARE MOST USEFUL? 


‘ ith covered 4)» Our damaye radii in 


clude only Ca ualtic § to te rsonne!| with 
ninmum protection 
2 Kt one kiloton or 


Kt equals 1,000 tons of Tl equivalent) 


Below about 


we cannot hoot any noteworthy di 


tance closer to ourselves by decreasing 


the ize ol burst untles Wwe make the 


burst so small (50 to 150 4 rds damage 


radius that we might better put a 


few 105mm concentrations out ther 
instead of frittering away our uranium 
So Ww 


m lle st 


can reasonably 1\ that the 


useful A-we ipon | ibout 2 


Kt hee use We lose money by yorny 


iny smaller 


H' IW about larger weapons? Tlow 
many do we need: 3 Kt, 4 Kt, 5 
Kt, 6 Kt, and on up to 50 Mt Cone 
megaton or Mt equals 1 million tons 
of HI equivalent in | Ke step: The 
Page 41) answers the last ques 
if not the first 

Note that il 
damage radius you have to jump from 
» to 10 Kt 
bound to scream, “But what about the 
target that just fits 6 Kt? Must I use 
three 2 Kt or overd 


40 


table 
thon 
you even doublk the 


Right here someone is 


we apons on it 


DIFFERENCE 


' rs 
| ‘ 


Figure 5 











[he 


qyue sion 1s 


troy with 10 Ket: inswer to this 


well-meant that no one 
ilive knows the extent and composition 
and location of any enemy target with 
sufficient accuracy to argue what dam 
ive radius is needed within at least 


You don’t You 


aw from your OP a heathen Chinec 


100 per cent agree: 
battalion all set to jump you, and they 
just fit a 6 Kt 
don’t question your eyesight, pal; in 
fact 


would have burst? | 
I'll vive it credit for everything 
but seeing through that little rise be 
hind the battalion you spotted there 
were two more battalions back there 
have 
crisp by a 10 Kt aimed at the battalion 
but which would have been 


which would been fried quite 
Vou saw, 
mostly missed by your pet 6 Kt burst. 

Even if that battalion you saw was 
the only worthwhile target for miles 
around, how accurately could you fix 
its extent, and how accurately could 
your A-weapon be delivered? And how 
can you be sure the target will still be 
your 6 Kt size by the time the burst 
Frankly, I can’t think of a sin 


10 Kt in 


stead of a 6 Kt against just about any 


oceurs 


gle reason for not using a 


target you can dream up in that size 





range he book tells us that effects 
prediction is accurate to only a “fair 
degree anyway, so why are we shout 
few hun 


ing at each other about a 


dred yards of damage radius? 


S tor three 2 Kts 


against a 6 Kt target—it’s just plain 


the other idea 
ridiculous. It is always harder to fire 
three rounds than it is to fire one, and 
the bother involved in firing a weapon 
a complicated and as important as an 
bomb or shell is likely 
monumental, Getting three of them 


atomic to be 
on the same target at the same time 
could become awfully rough. The basi« 
problem for you, as a battalion com 
mander, getting the “owners,” whether 
division or corps CGs, to let you use 
three of their most prized possessions, 
| likely to be 


while it’s always desirable to “make the 


insurmountable. So, 


punishment fit the crime,” we won't 
go wrong to any noticeable degree if 
we arrive at our burst sizes by doubling 
damage radii, up to the point where 
the required front-line separation be 
comes so large we're missing that first 
hill. This gives us a family of 2 and 


10 Kt. 
ARMY 





Lhe new papers claim our scientists 
can make these things to order, so we 
isk for what we want 


mgnt as we 
gl 


well want bazoo 
\A shells, land and 


torpe doe .. 


Eventually, we may 


kas de pth bombs 
naval booby 


mines traps 


king size or anything else that cx 
plod 5 


Each one will re quire a separate 


paper af least the volume of this one, 


to justify it and to explore its charac 
Meanwhile 


can say about thei v1 Ze 


teristic there is little we 


re¢ quire ments 


infantryman, my first 
1O Kt should 


suit them if they meet close support 


\s a chauvinistic 
reaction is that 2 and/or 
needs, but this is scarcely susceptible 
of rigorous proof as it stand 
UR 


the rest of the 


next area of concern include 


enemy territory 
So long as friendly troop safety is not 
who cares hou 


a matter of concern 


big our bursts are? Let's hit the enemy 


with a few begatons | billion ton: 
HI equi\ ilent; | know this definition 


is accurate, for | made it up) every 


time we can, other things being equal 
deterrent is fallout. I don’t 
tly where those Japanese fish 
1954 
really vot but while 


all that hot fallout 


I he only 
know exa 
ick the \ 


crmen were in Nor how 


Wwe d love to have 


trun IC TOs the 


enemy s ComZ, we would hate to have 


it back in our faces. This answers a1 


other question: shall we fuze for air 
or ground bursts? I say we should have 
a choice, for lingering radiation is a 
powerful and useful weapon, provided 


we don't have to through the 


Vi 
gi 
contaminated area ourselves betore it 
“cools off,” and provided the wind isn't 
should he 


in our faces. Therefore, we 


able 


maximize, 


to choose the effect we wish to 
whether frying enemy sol 
diers in contact with our forces, or 
temporarily denying to them a vital 
area. | say “denying” advisedly, for 
while radiation doesn't physic illy keep 
men out of an area, its effects cause the 
expenditure of any men who are forced 
or choose to venture into a lethally con 
taminated are a, and sooner or later any 
nation will lose the capacity for march 


ing men off a cliff 


LE have established the lower limit 

2 Kt for the smallest close support, 
with 10 Kt for other clos 
sions. We fixed the 
as being the bigge ‘t we can make, say 
100 Mt 


if any 


upport mm! 


have uppel limit 


In between we need very few 
if the big ones % © large in 
SIZ clumsy in shape ( Xp nsive in 


cost, delicate in design, that their de 


livery is rarely feasible, perhaps wed 
better have some intermediate sizes for 
non-close-support missions (still dou 
bling the effects radius with each step 
for lack of 
provided these lowe! powe red weapons 
make and handk 
than the biggest ones. The table tells 
us these should be 100 Kt, 750 Kt, and 
10 Mt 


peashooter sized weapons of | to 10 


a more logical criterion 


are any easier to 


It is ridiculous to talk of using 


Kt against targets behind the enemy 


forces in contact. There is seldom jus 
tiheation for pinpoint bombing 1 cer 
tain dump or headquarters or yard. If 
the weapon cost is not significantly 
higher one writer says lO pounds ol 
uranium for a tactical weapon and 15 
and cle 


pounds for a strategic one 


livery difficulties no greater, we should 


always use a burst that assures plenty 


ot damage ove rlap with respect to the 
ret This 1s 


can't locate the target very we Il in the 


planned tars bec muse we 


hirst place and our accuracy may not 
My ird 
00 -vard 


farther 


he good enough to ht, say, a 
damage circle exactly onto a 
' 


target circle 


to the 


Furthermore the 


we move rear the more likely 
we are to find clumps of targets—hit 


the CP and take out 
hit the ind take out the 


the trains, too 


work 


factory 


THE SOLDIER’S HANDY ATOMIC WEAPONS SELECTOR 


Maximum 
Damage 
Radius 
(Yards) 


Size 

(Kilotons) 
0001 (200 |b 30 
001 (1 ton 65 
01 140 
300 

640 

780 

840 

| 650 


2,000 


0,000 


00,000 
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Maximum 
Safety 
Radius 
(Yards) 


Difference 
(Yards) 


100 70 
240 75 | To 
430 290 


840 
1,350 
1,460 
1,540 


540 


700 


2,650 | 000 


3,100 1,100 


4.000 Fron 


nere 


rear areas 


4750 
6,000 
1,200 3,200 
26,300 


9 800 


57,100 26,900 


smal! te bother 


Separation required is 


Doubles damage 


with 


Use HE 


2 Kt 


roughl y same Use 


radius, still hits first hill 


the miss the first hill. Use them or 


s damage radius 


$s damage radius 


$s daar age radius 


damage 








Division, 19-21 July. 

Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. Write 
Reunion Committee, 214 W. Agarita 
Ave., San Antonio, Texas. 

4th Armored Division. 28-30 June. 
Hotel Statler, New York City. Write 
Anthony J. Passanante, PO Box 42, 
Kearny, N. J. 

5th Armored Division. 9-11 Aug. 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Write 
Mrs. Roy §, Watrous, 8549 Lowell 
St., St. Louis 15, Mo 

6th Armored Division. 30 Aug. to 
2 Sept. Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D, C, Write Ed Reed, PO Box 492, 
Louisville 1, Ky. 

9th Infantry Division. 26-28 July 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Il. Write 
Stanley Cohen, Box 66, Livingston, 
N. J. 

10th Armored Division. 31 Aug. to 
4 Sept. Congress Hotel, Chicago, Hi 
Write J. Edwin Grace, 172 Larch 
Road, Cambridge 38, Mass 

12th Armored Division. 2-4 Aug 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Write LeRoy W. Bensel, 2557 Main 
St., Lawrenceville, N. } 

27th Infantry Division. 10-11 Aug 
Biltmore Hotel, New York City. Write 
Victor Backer, 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N, Y 

26th Infantry Division, 22-23 June 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City 
Write H. Guy Watts, 200 Hunting 
ton Ave., Boston, Mass 

28th Infantry Division, 27-30 June 
Philadelphia, Pa. Write Leo Hafele, 
4659 Fernhill Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 

36th Infantry Division. 7-9 Sept. 
Hotel Brownwood, Brownwood, Texas. 
Write 36th Division Association, Box 
5068, West Austin Station, Austin 31, 
Texas 

47th Infantry Division. 1, 2 and 4 
Sept. Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo, 
Ohio, Write Jack R. McGuire, 21 W 
Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 

80th Infantry Division, 2-5 Aug 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Reading, Pa 
Write Dr. M. W. Pilgram, 114 N 
Main St., Pittsburgh 15, Pa 

82d Airborne Division. 5-7 July 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Write 
Don Woods, 422 W. 66th Place, Chi- 
cago 2, Ill 

B8Ath Infantry Division. 27-29 Aug 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City 
Write Bernard Grimm, PO Box 229, 
Covington, Ky. 

94th Infantry Division. 12-15 July 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich 
Write Elbert W. Ramsey, 20068 Glas 
tonbury, Detroit 19, Mich 

102d Infantry Division, 26-29 July. 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, Write 
Earl F. Hooper, 51 Highland Ave., 
Port Washington, N. Y. 

10ist Airborne Division. 31 Aug 
to 1 Sept. Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Write David K. Webster, 10346 
Mississippi Ave., Los Angeles 25, Cal 

104th Infantry Division. 1-2 Sept 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Ill, Write 
Dr. Joseph Lynch, 5138 S. Mozart St., 
Chicago 32, Il. 

National CIC Association. 3, 4 and 
5 Aug. Sheraton Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Write Secretary, PO Box 
568, Church St. Station, New York 8, 
N. Y., or Sheraton Park Hotel 


ers’ homes, too; hit the city and take 
out the county, too. 


E'VE figured out what burst sizes 
we need. Now let’s finish out our 
“dream team’ with some delivery 
means. Our knife-fighters wouldn't use 
a grenade in person, but they'd be 
tickled to death to have an ally drop 
one in the opposition’s back yard, to 
take care of his cousins who were com 
ing down to give him a hand. So let’s 
apportion our A-weapons on the same 
sound basis. Let the infantry, eyeball 
to eyeball with the enemy and wrists 
tied to theirs, own and control the 
weapon most useful to themselves—the 
2 Kt. Division and corps or army need 
absolute control of other close support 
sized weapons. The system must be at 
their disposal, not allowed them on 


sufferance as air support now is 


It would be fine if we could push a 
button and cause all our people to 
duck down for the few seconds needed 
for security friendly 


from a atomic 


shot. But we can't, so our delivery 
system, whether gun, missile, or air 
craft, must be sufhciently accurate to 
keep suitably low the probability of 
the safety circle shifting over our lines 
If we can’t have the control and the 
waste effort by 
shooting tiny weapons, OF shooting at 
the second hill back, or even the third 
The bigger weapons we could entrust 
to the Air Force for isolating the bat 
tlefield and hitting the enemy's ZI 

for while these big babies require plen 


accuracy, we must 


ty of planning, they do not need the 
split-second coordination with ground 
units and the intensive local prepara 
tions essential to a close-support shot, 
nor must delivery be anywhere nearly 
so accurate, Special-purpose weapons 
should belong to their most probable 
users depth bombs to the Navy, and 
so on 

There must be firm control of the 
weapons which reach the hands of the 
several users. There should be no pos 
sibility of a hot-headed infantry bat 
talion commander shooting off several 
megatons in his front yard. [lowever, 
his own \-weapon should be tailored 
to his needs. If we can put it in a 
60mm mortar, by all means let s do sO 
If it must be more conventional (as 
\-weapons go!) let it be nonetheless 
a 2 Kt or a 10 Kt weapon pure and 
simple, with no fanciness about it. The 
weapon and its system of delivery are 
not all we need firmed up; we must 


have a sound employment policy. I'}] 








not presume to advise anyone on war 
plans, but a few examples of past follies 
should illustrate what I don’t mean us 
to have. 


= over-logicalness, | cite the re 
searcher who found that since x Kt 
will wipe out a company deployed to 
its maximum, and y Kt a battalion, and 
z Kt a regiment, and so on up, we 
should abolish (not redeploy or reor 
ganize ) the biggest unit a bomb known 
to be feasible can wipe out! If this 
should turn out to be the army group, 
said he, we just all stay home. If it is 
a corps, into what do we organize 
army? Ever see a dog chase his tail? 
For inflexibility and arbitrariness, | 
cite the story of a friend who, as an 
infantry lieutenant on liaison duty with 
some tankers in Europe in 1944, stood 
beside a tank one day, right on the 
line of contact. The tank was armed 
with caliber .30 and .50 machine guns, 
and with a 76mm gun. My friend 
heard the gunner mutter over and over 
to himself: “Fahve oh mo’ Germans, 
an’ Ah uses the big ‘un. Fahve oh mo’, 
an’ Ah uses the big ‘un.” He took this 
to mean the caliber .50, for his experi 
ence with the unit would have so in 
dicated, but he was wrong, for sudden 
ly a German squad appeared at the 
edge of a copse, and he heard: “Fo, 
fahve, six, boom!” and the blast from 
the 76mm all but bowled him over. 


HAT this country needs is a good 

close-support A-weapon at about 2 
Kt, with an additional size of 10 Kt to 
double the effects radius and still hit 
the first hill. For targets farther to the 
rear, weapons of 100 Kt and 750 Kt, 
and 10 Mt might be useful, but there 
is no-repeat no—upper limit of mili 
tary usefulness. There is no require 
ment for A-weapons smaller than 2 Kt. 
\nything smaller does not allow us to 
be significantly closer to the enemy 
when we shoot it, and their damage 
radii are so small as to make the use 
of HE preferable. Our largest HE 
round contains something under 100 
pounds of TNT. If we are to cover 
that first hill with a single round, said 
round must be not twice, not 10 times, 
not 100 times, but 40,000 times the 
size of the HE round, or about 2 Kt. 

The delivery systems required to 
handle our ideal family of weapons 
must be properly apportioned among 
the users, and control must be well 
thought out and applied with more 
than a grain of sense 
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THE ARMY’S MONTH 


Continued from page ls 


force 


Strategic 


But de spite this the problem ot 


mobility will remain critical 
in view of the short supply of such 
craft. In this regard the statement of 
the Air Force Chief of Staff 
Senate Armed Services 
revealing. Said General Twining 


\s to the 


move 


to the 
Committee is 


\ir Fores capability to 
\rmy forces, we can now lift an 
airborne division, without 
But 
we would have to divert aircraft from 
the Military Airs 
And the 


with light equipment [while 


{standard 
its heavy equipment to do this 
Transport Service. 
\rmy would have to fight 
waiting 
for the shipment of heavier equipment 
We do not have enough lift to do this 
job and at the same time carry out the 
task ot 

forces into striking position 
Who sets the priorities? 


wartime priority moving all 


Perhaps the most significant sentence 
in this statement is the last one. For 
Ait boree 


move its 


not only does the intend to 


use aircratt to ‘forces into 


striking position” but it has a world 


wide system of air delivery of supplies 


and equipment that requires a large 
airlift. In view of the continuing scarci 
ty of transport aircraft the question of 
priority is certainly of importance to 
more than the Air Force. Whether re 
serve stockpiles of aircraft parts should 
be airlifted at a time when an overseas 
\rmy combat 


forces would not seem worth debating 


theater is in need of 


But such choices may have to be made 
Mr. Brucker in his talk to the Civil 
ian Aides Fort Bliss 


stated the Army's need for strategic air 


Conterence at 


lift and the necessary qualification as 


that if the need arose and we 


to availability in one sentence 
know 
were assigned the requisite transport 
aircraft, we could fly an entire airborne 
division, together with most of its auto 
motive equipment and its organic artil 
lery, from the United States to any 
part of Europe or Asia.” The italics are 
supplied And to underscore the point 


Brucker's 


“We could get our troops and equip 


we quote Mi next sentence 


ment there in time to dominate a dan 


gerous situation before it got out of 
hand 
Tactical air mobility 

A “hit and run 
1Olst is 


more tact il air mobility than 1S pres 


striking force such 


as the to be must have mu¢ h 


ently possible. This will include not 


only helicopters and light fixed wing 
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Pilots and mechanics of the 937th Aviation Company prepare to take off from a 
Toronto airport for Fort Kobbe, Canal Zone, in new U1-A 
Otters after having been given familiarization training in the aircraft by its 


builders. the DeHaviland Aircraft Co 


aircraft for missions presently well de 
fined but new uses for these and other 
aircraft that will be capable of lifting 
heavier loads and moving them faster 
Battlefield surveillance and patrol—and 
scouting by “skycav” outfits will be 
SOP. 


neuverable aircraft for long-range pa 


The need for faster, more ma 


trolling means that the Army eventual 
ly will have to move into jet powered 
aircraft—despite the Air Force’s known 
reluctance to give the Army a helping 
hand in this. And without belaboring 
the point, the need of such an outht 





(Twice actual size) 


IDENTIFY YOURSELF 
AS AN AUSA MEMBER 


Many Association members have 
asked us why we didn't have a 
lapel button they could wear with 
civilian clothes. They were proud 
to be members of the AUSA, they 
said, and wanted people to know 
they belonged 

We think it's a fine idea, and 
we're happy to tell you that lapel 
buttons based on the Association 
seal are now available. They're 
7/16" in diameter, satin-finished in 
nontarnishing gold-colored metal 


$1.00 


(Sorry, no discount on these.) 


Order yours today 


Order from 


ASSOCIATION OF 
THE U. S. ARMY 


1529 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 











of Canada 


10Ist Division tor close 


support by fighter-bomber aircraft is 


as the new 
not likely to be met under prese nt con 
ditions 

\n Associated Press report on the 
problems of the French Air Force in 
North Africa is pertinent here. In the 
words of the press report, “French jets 
are not suitable for ferreting out the 
rebel bands that roam Algeria's moun 
It credits this 
finding to French Air Secretary Henri 


tain and desert terrain 


La borest The press report went on to 
state that the French needed helicop 
ters and light reconnaissance planes 
and that the Fren h were planning to 
ship “300 single-engine trainers and 
100 twin-engine models which can be 
used as bombers.” 
Pertinent too is a 
by Clifford ¢ 
tary ot Detense. In a speec h at ¢ leve 


recent comment 


Furnas, Assistant Secre 


land Mr. Furnas asked: “In transport 
military oO civilian, do we really need 
fast as we are 


We have he cn 


so obsessed with “getting there fustest 


or want to travel as 


planning to do now 
with the mostest” that “we haven't real 
ly been taking Y nough time to consider 
what were going to do when we get 
there fustest, nor just what we ar 
doing to everything else in the proce 
ol promoting speed ove;r all else.” 
The mission must be performed 

\s the Army struggles to move ahead 
into the atomic-missile era it finds itself 
hamyp« red by do trinal decisions th it 
are no longer valid—if they ever were 


Clearly, the 


WViation corps This 


have an of 
corps. will 
with either the USAF or 
lt will be designed tor 

that must be pet 
Army is to rve oul 
that 


\rmy must 
gan 
not compet 
naval aviation 
those lif missions 
formed if the 
nation. It is not too much to say 
national urvival may depend upon 


how this problem is solved 
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THE MONTH’S READING 


Only Nike Is Operational 


REP. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
Congressional Record 
22 March 1956 


| have been disturbed by the press stories to the 


ctlect that there is contusion as to guided missiles and 


Navy missile Talos 


I think the yreat cities and 


between the 
Army missile Nike 


ireas concerned with this defense should know that the 


intiaircralt missiles, as 
ind the 


only yuided missile system which is now operational 1S the 


system Nike Lhe Navy 


tin only in researc h and development It is not operation 


\rmy lalos missile is at this 


il, It will not be operational for quite some time The 


Nike Iss ile Is 


for the defense of certain areas, and thes 


in the field, is in locations, as we know, 
areas will be 


increased, It is It is the best and the 


good It is effective 
only one in the world today that 1S operational It will be 
upplemented by additional Nike-class missiles of the same 
yon ral tyy™ and purpose, but, in the meantime, the peo 
pl of this country are not to be disturbed or concerned 
th il the reo now available another guided antiaircratt mis 
ile from the Navy 


\ntiaireralt Opn rations 1s the dele gated area tor the Army, 
ind the 


known as the Talos. That is not truc 


\rmy is meeting that duty with Nike actually in 


operation and for some time There can be ho so-called 
duel between Nike and Talos ex« ept in experime ntal areas, 
ince only Nike is operational Lalos will not be operational 
for some time, and by and at that time the latest Nike will 
bye operational In the meantime, we have only Nike, the 


\rmy we apon 


Acceptable Limits 


WILLIAM W. KAUFMANN 
Military Policy & National Security 
Princeton University Press, 1956 


War, of course, may be limited in a great many ways 
ind degrees It may be restricted in point of time as, in 


fact, all wars are. It may be controlled as to area, number 


a4 


of parti ipants, and weapons. Certain targets may be de 
clared out of bounds. A set of rules may prevail regarding 
the persons who are to be regarded as the legitimate ob 
jects of military action and how they are to be treated un 
der the varying conditions of war. Despite the talk of ab 
solute or total conflict, most wars, in fact, have proceeded 
under some definite constraints. A rationale of limitations 
must therefore precede the choice of the particular limits 
that we would wish to see imposed on the conflict. Until 
we know what it is that we want to avoid we can hardly 
vo about the process ot avoiding it. 

In this connection, it would seem that what all of us 
fear most is the kind of war that would place intolerable 
burdens upon American society as we now know it. A war 
which destroyed a whole generation of our manpower and 
laid waste our industrial capital, which distorted our po 
litical, social, and economic institutions out ol recogniz 
able shape, would be the kind of war—whatever the title 
we might vive to it that we would want to avoid except 
in the direst of circumstances. Thus the minimum limita 
tions that concern us are those which maintain the conflict 
below this particular level of magnitude. Any restriction is 
useful and desirable to the extent that it contributes to the 
as a stable yet dynamic 


preservation of American society 


mnstitution, 

Given the weapons systems already available to the na 
tions of both East and West, the limitations which meet 
this test are those that restrict the scope and methods of 
conflict. Ideally, one might wish to see a war confined as 
to area, targets, weapons, manpower, time, and tempo, but 
it seems doubtful that so many limitations could be im 
posed or maintained simultaneously. Probably the most we 
can hope and work for are restrictions of area and weap 
ons. If we can obtain these limitations, and obtain them in 
locations outside the Western Hemisphere, the factors of 
manpower, time, and tempo may well take care of them 
selves. Needless to say, neat, bloodless quadrilles such as 
the War of the Bavarian Succession are too much to expect. 
lo the extent that limited wars are imaginable at all, they 


are conceivable, not as neatly ordered and umpired con 
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tests, but as rough and ready affairs, varying in their char 
icter trom place to pl ice and being played out under re 


trictions suitable to the particular occasion 


The Battle of Engineers 


DOR. JOHN TURKEVICH 
Princeton University 

The Saturday Review 
24 March 1956 


In 1954 there were 1,100,000 students in institutions of 


higher education in the Soviet Union, compared to 2,600 
000 in the United States 


T idu ites 


In that same year there were 
170,000 in Russia compared to 360,000 in our 
country. But wher very many of the graduates in the 
LISA received a general liberal education, all graduates of 
higher educational institutions in the Soviet Union re 
ceived a professional training. A particularly important 
trend must be noted in the number of graduates in engi 
the number in the USSR has risen from 30,000 


in 1952 to 634.000 in 1955 


necrinyg 
in the United States it has 
fallen from 30,000 in 1952 to 23,000 in 1955 


| le re } the real ( halle nye ot modern Russia 


Egg Heads Need Not Apply 


THE RT. HON. THE LORD CHERWELL 
Journal of Royal United Service Institution 
February 1956 


| remember a commander-in« hief who visited Malta 
Lhe Governor told him that he had invited some officers 
to meet him ind he Is re ported to have said, Oh, I hope 
there ire not any yunners Csunners are apt to he bi Wny 


| don't like brainy people 


Defense Is Stronger 


GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS 
Foreign Affairs 
April 1956 


| im convinced that when applied tactically that is, on 
the battle ld 


much more than the attac ker So far as I know, ill analyses 


itomic weapons will help the defender 
ind atomic ¢ xperiments to date indicate that human beings, 
for all their frailties, can sustain and survive an atomic 
explosion better than material things—provided that men 
are dug into the ground or placed under other adequate 
shelter Soldier: thu dug in and dispersed provide poor 
atomic targets 


Since 


Cx ept in counterattac k 


a defender ha no intention ot moving forward 
he can and should dig in, OF 
shelter his forces 


othe rwis in dispe rsed groupings while 


waiting the IVYTeSSOT § attack. Even if the enemy prec edes 
his attack with a pre liminary bombardment, using atom 
weapons, the bulk of the defending forces can survive 


if he Is 


S aS Tivers 


Ihe defender can greatly enhance his chances 
deployed in ce pth back of such natural obstac le 


mountain ranges or hill masses. Gaps in such positions can 
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be strengthened by artificial obstacles, minefields, barbed 
wire, tank traps and the like Dispersed to the rear of such 
obstacles, covered by a light screen of observers supple 
mented by a reasonably effective intelligence system, the 
sit back 

The enemy may similarly disperse and dig in his forces 
but to get ahead he 


make 


obstac les he mus 


ce be ndet could afford to and awalt the att ick 


must move. Furthermore, if he is to 


through or over the defender’s 


iny I ipid progress 
I 


concentrate. When he concentrates he 
it once presents a highly prohtable target for the defender’: 
tactical ilomic We Ipons \ctually, the detender can pretty 
ittacker 
will have to concentrate both men ind equipment the 
dehles 
Lhe detende: can then 


run kets 


siles, or supporting Wiation—in dispersed position 


well figure ahead of time the areas in which the 


places whe rt he must build bridge in the 1\ il ible 


ind the like 


artille ry 


routes ot Ipproag h 


place his atomic we Ipons guided mi 
from 
which they can quickly bring de stating hre on the if 


tacker’s 


The iveressor can thu he placed between the horn ot 


concentrations 


an atomic dilemma. He cannot break through the elastic 


detense unl Ss he concentrate but it hye do« s concentrat 


he faces atomic destruction 


A. Lincoln and R&D 


BENJAMIN P. THOMAS 
Foreword to Lincoln and the Tools of War 
By Robert V. Bruce 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1956 


Lager to utilize the North's superiority in the mechani 


cal arts as a factor in winning the war, Lincoln made 


ordnance one of his special concerns during the first two 


vears of his presidency Lhereafter, when it seemed | 


likely that new devices might be deve loped quickly enough 


to affect the outcome of the conflict and with we ipon 


experiments entrusted at last to men of boldness and vision 


he devoted le ss time to the subject though his ivilance 


never flagged 
Lincoln's interest In new of improved instruments of 


combat embraces small arms, light and heavy artillery 


ron kets, projec tle s, ¢ xplosives, flame thrower submarine , 
naval armor and mines. He was re sponsible for introduc ing 
into the Union 
Wishing to render the United States 


of niter from India in the event of war with Great Britain 


machine Yuns and breech loading rifle 


army inde pe ndent 
he by-passed the War and Navy Departments and set up 
a secret project, under his personal control, to develop a 
new explosive using a chlorate as a base. He favored the 
development of rifled cannon. On one occasion he nar 
rowly ese ape d death or serious injury when an experime ntal 
rocket exploded in its launcher while he tood fs itching 
neal by 

That many ot the a devices failed don ; not mean that 
In many instance 


| incoln Was Nadlve OF absurdly Visiona4ry 


he was on the right track but imply ahead of his time 
The ideas with which he ¢ xp rimented were often sound 
as modern warfare has demonstrated. But only with tech 


nologi i progress would the V become pt ict rble 
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THE MONTH’S CEREBRATIONS 


Consolidate the 
Supply Regulations 


APTAIN Able, this is Major Sup 

ply. | had to send your supply ser 
yeant back with your requisitions. Un 
fortunately, he did them up according 
to the regulations and not according to 
reyimental SOP, How about straight 
ening him out? Tough luck, fellow, but 
you can't resubmit them until next 
month 

You thank him 


do?), hang up, and call in your sup 


what else can you 
ply vergeant to find out what he did 
wrong 

Well sir,’ he 


ubmitting the 


ays, “instead of just 


requisitions in four 
copies like the regulation calls for, in 
this re giment you have to have eight 
Seems battalion $4 two 
s and reyiment six What the y do 
with ‘em at 


COpi . pets 
( Opi 
know 


reyiment I don't 


but at battalion they file two so the 
battalion commander can see what sup 
plies are short in each company. Guess 
it would be too much for battalion $4 
to go down to the regimental supply 
oflice and check the unit suspense hile: 
| won't make that mistake again, sir 
but | sure am going nuts keeping up 
with the regi ntal SOP on this sup 
ply business. I thought I knew sup 
ply, but I'll have to throw the regula 
and make that SOP my 


tions out 


bibl 

You have seen another example of 
a quack unit SOP intended to speed 
up operations so that you don't have 
to reler to regulations You think about 
other requirements of the unit SOP 
You 
the company property; in your last unit 
\ friend at an 
other post got only four days 


had only ten days to take over 


they gave you fifteen 


You know the regulation gives you 
thirty days to complete the transaction 
ind to turn in reports of survey or 
other reports to account for shortages 
But have you ever been in a unit that 
full thirty 


allowed you the days 


The S( Ps | 


turnover of property is concerned, seem 


have seen, so far as 


to imply that while inventorying 1S 
being done, all other activities of the 
unit must wait until the property turn 
over 1s completed Could ever a com 
pany commander, on taking over, con 


fine himself exclusively to this job 
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lake the quarterly droppage, anoth 
er item in this regiment's supply SOP 
According to regulations on supply, a 
unit commander may render a quartet 
ly droppage report of up to one hun 
dred dollars—if no item with a unit 
value of more than ten dollars is in 
cluded, Sounds good to the harassed 
company commander—but the senior 
unit commander can approve or dis 
approve the request. Yet the regula 
tions Say up to one hundred dollars, so 
that a company commander can ac 
count for items that might be broken 
in handling, like chinaware, or things 
that are easily lost, like a whistle. 

Now suppose our senior commander 
is out to make a name for himself in 
supply economy. All he has to do is 
set up in the SOP a limit of ten dollars 

or ten cents. Are you, company com 
mander, going to show him what the 
re gulation SaySr 

\s an The Infantry 
School said to a class on supply: “SR 
735-30-1 is really a loosely written SR 
explaining an AR. It allows a lot of 
room tor interpretation, and I have 


instructor at 


yet to see two interpretations that 
looked alike.” 

Why, particularly in a supply regula 
tion that concerns all oflicers, is there 
such loose wording? Do not poor sup 
ply procedures stem from poorly writ 
ten regulations? Why can’t an officer or 
an NCO who has worked with supply 
regulations Zo from one unit to an 
other, confident that he will find the 
same regulations enforced? If we had 
a series of supply regulations that had 
no room for free interpretation, many 
of these SOPs would go out the win 
dow, and many man-hours and reams 
of pape would be saved, 

lhe supply regulations are basically 
good, but there are too many of them. 
We have AR 735-5, Property Account 
ability, General Principles and Policies; 
to explain AR 735-5 we have SR 735 
30-1, Property Accountability (Supply 
and Property Accounting Procedures 
for Organizations and Units); SR 735 
150.1, Property Accounting (Account 
ing for Lost, Damaged or Destroyed 
AR 735-150-3 Property Ac 
counting (Statement of Charges); and 
then there is AR 735-150, Property Ac 
counting 


Property 


\ccounting for Lost, Dam 


aged and Destroyed Property m 
If all five were consolidated into one 
and all other ARs and SRs used in 
supply were revamped, the sudden 
spurt ol ethic iency in our supply system 
would be marked by less teeth-gnash 
ing, and fewer man-hours of paper 
work. Revising the current regulations 
is a huge job, but the man responsible 
for it would earn the thanks of many 
frustrated supply-procedure-weary peo 
ple 
CAPT. JOHN J. PLOSAY, JR. 


EEls in 
Combat Intelligence 


HE enemy situation in our intelli 

gence doctrine is generally expressed 
in the term “enemy capabilities.” But 
before enemy capabilities can be de 
termined at any time, only two items 
of information are absolutely essential: 

1) enemy location, and (2) enemy 
strength (personnel and equipment 
With this information, enemy capabil 
ities can be determined; without it, 
little pertaining to enemy capabilities 
can be determined. ; 

Enemy unit desginations frequent- 
ly help in determining enemy location 
and strength, particularly concerning 
units out of contact; but identifications 
are a desirable rather than an essential 
adjunct to this determination. 

Disposition of enemy units is not 
essential for determining enemy capa 
bilities either, for the disposition of his 
force may be a deliberate, or accidental, 
misleading action on his part. It might 
be deliberate or accidental counterin 
telligence in operation. 

Location and strength of the enemy 
are the most important items of in 
formation the commander needs. Capa 
bilities are determined primarily from 
these data, there being no other pri 
mary data from which to determine 
them. Possessing this information, he 
can determine capabilities and func 
tion intelligently; without it, he must 
grope in the dark. 

[he aircraft pilot needs to know en 
emy location and strength, as does the 
submarine skipper and the naval hun 
ter-killer task force. Given these two 
pieces of information, any type of com 
bat force—air, sea, or ground—is im 
mediately able to perform more intel 
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ligently 


the essentials. All 
other so-called essential elements of in 
ac tually 
that is, necessary or indispensable 


| hey are 


formation are not essential 
but only highly desirable. They embel 
lish the essentials. For any given tac 
tical situation the esse ntials are always 
the same. The practice of designating 
all types of information essential, as 


in EEL, is 


and has « iused a great deal of contu 


is done not logical nor true, 


sion 
In establishing any military doctrine 
or practice, we should always remem 


ber that our military 


establishment 
draws upon civilian manpowet tor its 


Wartime strength lherefore, words, 
terms, and their me inings should be 
simplified instead of being made con 
otherwise is 


fusing lo do unwise 


Essential” denotes indispensable” to 
most people but the current EEIs of 


intelligence indis 


jargon Se ldom are 
pensables in the dictionary meaning of 
the word 

We must rec that 


situations in which other kinds of in 


OYNIZ¢ there are 


formation become highly important 
When this happens, each type or piece 
of information desired should be stated 
as a specihie order or request, not 
lumped into an EEI hopper where it 


a “Wolf!” effect 


If further corroboration or evidence 


can have only 


is needed concerning the true value of 
the foregoing elements of information, 
the advent of tactical atomic weapons 


has given it. This really brings into 
clear focus that which is essential. All 
discussion about intelligence in con 
nection with these new weapons is 
iimed at trying to speed up intelligence 
techniques for de termining enemy lo 


cation and strength 


The 


lions ot dollars on 


Csovernment is spending bil 
a radar network to 
detect approach of enemy aircraft or 


Vhis 


to determine absolute essentials; 


missiles network is actually a 
means 
that is, enemy location and strength 
The whole purpos ot the ( yround Ob 
server Corps is to keep up with enemy 


location and strength 


One of the primary ways to improv 
intelligence for the tactical employ 
to effect a 


ind attitude 


ment of atomic weapons is 
( hange in philo ophy 
Once we iccept the fact that location 
ind strength are the essential element: 
then all inte lige nee effort can bx 
focused on those essentials. The elimi 
nation of nonessentials will immediate 
ly make for in the ef 
hciency of ascertaining essentials 
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some increase 


The importance ot enemy location 
and strength will continue, regardless 
of one’s wishes to the contrary. This is 
an inevitable which should receive co 
operation, and not resistance 

COL. ELIAS CARTER TOWNSEND 


Flex Your 
Mental Muscles 


E live in a period of rapidly chang 
ing technology that is affecting mil 
itary operations. A great deal of thought 
is being given to the attempt to keep 
military 


doctrine abreast of 


New 


developed and tested (sreat sums ot 


modern 


technology concepts are being 


money are being spent in deve loping 


THE MONTH'S 
CEREBRATIONISTS 

Capt. John J. Plosay, Jr., wa: 
commissioned from OCS in 1949 
He served with infantry regiments 
and commanded i 
th Infantry in Ko 
rea. He is with the 187th Airborne 
RCT pending activation of the 

lOlst Airborne Division 


in Germany, 


company of the 


Col. Elias Carter Townsend, 
Infantry, has served in an infantry 
division as battalion commander 
and staff officer and in an army as 
chief of operations and plans, G4 
Hle has been on the faculties of 
CGSC and AFSC, and is attend 
ing the National War College. His 
Cerebration is based on a chapter 
of his recently published Risks: The 
Intelligence (re 


1955 


Key to Combat 


viewed in December 

Col. Pierre A. Kleff, Chemical 
Corps was chiet of the Logistic: 
Division, G3/4 Section, FASC 
during Sagebrush. During World 
War Il he with Ist and 
12th Army Groups. A graduate of 
CSC ICAF, where he was 


on the faculty, he is now with the 


served 
and 
Ist Logistical Command at Fort 
Bragg 

Major Irvin M. Kent, |AG( 
contributed 


Land Convoys” in the 


January issue 

Lt. Jack C. Mark, 1¢ was 
ROTC it 
Minnesota in 1952 
ind has been with the 


commissioned from the 
University of 
public in 
formation division at Fort Eustis 
1954. He earned a BA in 
at Minnesota 


since 
journalism 

Capt. William R. Healey, |n 
tantry 1942 


battleti ld commission in 1945, and 


enlisted in earned i 
inte vrated 
ind is Dep 
The Infantry Center 


was discharged. He was 
into the RA in 194 
uty G2 of 


concepts and in testing them. Despite 
this, there exists an attitude, quite prey 
alent among many ofhcers, that doc 
trine is “sacred” and cannot or must 
not be changed 

the 


senior officers that such 


lime and again, argument is 
advanced by 
and suc h cannot be done within anew 
concept because it disagrees with cur 
rent doctrine as published officially. No 
one seems to stop to think how falla 
cious is such an argument when dis 
cussing any new concept. Perhaps that 
the terms 


is because we use “concept 


and “doctrine very loosely and inter 


changeably. However, the terms ar 
not synonymous, and must not be con 
fused. 

\ doctrine is a tried and proved pro 
cedure, method of operation, or princi 
ple that has been approved and ICct pt d 
by the Department of the Army. It is 
currently accepted as correct for both 
held operations and for teaching in 
our service schools. It is published in 
Field Manuals, Army Regulations, and 
other ofhcial publications 

\ concept is a suggested but un 
proved procedure, method of operation, 
or principle that has neither been a 
cepted nor approved by the Depart 


\rmy 


in varying stages of development 


ment of the It is still an idea 
hence, not currently accepted for field 
operations. Tlowever, held operations 
may. be conducted to test a concept 
It may be taught in our service school: 
but to the extent 


only necessary to 


present new ideas or new trends ol 
thinking, or to prepare students for 
participation In exercises involving 
such concept 

Keeping clearly in mind this differ 
entiation, it becomes quite ev ident that 
no doctrine will be changed in any 
era unless new concepts, which differ 
from the then accepted doctrine, are 
developed and tested It goes without 
saying that any such new cone ept must 
differ in some degree from the ace pted 
doctrine 


It follows, 


tremely illogical for anyone to argue 


therefore, that it is ex 
that a certain aspect of a new concept 
cannot be accepted because it disagrees 
with current do trine as established in 
every 


othcial publications Basically, 


new concept must differ in certain 


Other 
If each 


point of disagreement within a new 


respect from current doctrine 


wise it is not a new concept 
conce pt is individually « hanged to comm 


cide with established doctrine the 


new conce pt ye idually become $ so mod 
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contorm to the current do 


CCAM to hy new ind bx 


i rehash of the old. Such 


thinkin j tulti 


mes merely 
ipproach to our 
n ind retroyre ive rather than pro 
ive 
keep our Army moving and in 
vith technological progr it J 
il that we develop nev 


Certainly 


ind test them within 


i next dee ice 


ind probably for i 
will 


be cle veloped and pre ented for test 


on time to cone new concept 


ind a i result change: irc in 


evitable Wi must be 
pared hor them Wi r 


( ( lW becom 


ATTN 
mentally pr 
illow 
hidebound and resist 
icknowl 
oncept can differ 


! 
innot allow our 


innot our 


neve imp by refusing to 


cdye that any new « 


from the currently acc 
( 1 doctrine We ( 


lo che | 


ind ip) 


by nh 


in open and fk 


iflord to sit blind 


ratulatin 


ib lit 


| 
Vile Linn mad 


hardenin ol the 
maintain 


Wi cannot 


ni rantly coon 


must 


mind 


mul 
ind cl 


' | | 
LOCHNOLOY' 


keep ee 


On our current 


ul ly Doctrine must 


h technol Qu 
mitist keep prac 


COL. PIERRE A. KLEFF 


Second-Hand Mart 
for Uniforms 
li recent ordet 
Sh cle 44 
WOs ¢ 


troop 


that retire the 
ofhicer ind 


with 


unitorm tor 


xcept while in formation 
to highlight 1 long exist 
ing problem. Since World War IL be 
\rmy ha numerou 
mcd cre 


olhieer 1 hv i 


itated long we 


CTve 
1 thr een 


chan ( mn service uniform 


particularh hon change 


have nec ireourt period 


lack ol 
inal iconsequent lowering of the 
rds of 


nul | riod wer 


that led to a yreatl uniformity 


tand 
Ippearance Tru these wear 
inal remain nec Ir 
under the present ystem to pr 


hard hip \ Con 


comitant problem has been the sale or 


pel onal financial 
other di pur thon in pris ite commercial 
ol old tvle or ill 
IT hus it ha 
il too common to sec 


parti lly 


channel by owners 


become 
clothe d 


milit ir\ 


fitting uniform 
person 
or entirely in U.S 
performing all orts of meni 
onl the reneral 
ibroad. And 
been committed 


Vany 


sented for acts « 


unilorm 
ta | 
public 


within the WiAse 


both il hen ind 
] 


tha criminal wt have 


while in such uniform claim 


have heen pre 


by persons 


OMMIttes 
oldiet 


the perpetrator wert 


illeged to be our 
fact 


Wecalinhy OuUl 


when in 


uniform 
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It is easy enough to draft and pub 
lish a regulation prohibiting the dis 
posal of uniforms in the commercial 


market, but such a regulation would 


merely erve to increas the financial 


hard hip upon military pe rsonnel with 
each change of uniform. It would not 


erve to remove the t mptation, pal 


ticularly in distressed areas oversea 


where old uniforms have frequently 


been known to be worth more than 


they cost when new. Hlowever, such 


i regulation combined with the r¢ 


purchase plan described here, would 


erve to alleviate both the individual 
financial hard: hips and the deleteriou 
cthect: the 


\rmy 

Basically the plan j imple \ll 
members of the Regular Army the Na 
Army Re 


ol cle CCAS d p* rsoni | 


upon the reputation of 


and the 
ind the |e yateecs 


tional Cjuard serve, 
hould have the Opportunity at stated 


place ind times of bringing in article: 


of uniform which have been declared 
obsolete, or no longer fit, or have faded 
ar hee n d imaged Or Ar for any reason 


Thi 


outer 


we rable 


irticles of 


> longer needed or 


houl | he 


( lothing 


limited to 
including shirt Representa 
tives of the Quartermaster Corps would 
be on hand with appropriate price list 


ind vuick to place a value on the ar 


Roughly 
would fall into three 


ticle turned in such valua 


tion cateyvories 
1) for which the highest price would 
be paid, in a condition suitable for im 
mediate reissue either to our own troop: 
or to those of a friendly nation whom 
we supply; (2) usable after dyeing and 
removing military buttons, for wear by 


P¢ VM S or 


5) clothing hay ing only 


military prisoner others 


SCT ip $ ily ive 
valu Upon Suc h ev iluation, the pel 
on turning in such items is issued a 
at OM clothing 
in tallations for purchasing 
himself 


thorize d typ Ss, oO 
ofhice 


VOU hye I good only 


items of 


uniform tor ol currently au 


cashable at ah 


nance in certain limited circum 


stance 


Under such a system, long wear-out 


period need not be prescribed and 


thre processing dyeing and pac king of 
turned-in clothing could be done by 
military prisoners working at depots 
et up in or neat disciplinary barrack: 

No doubt there will be some objec 


tion on grounds of cost llowever | 


believe th if whe n the So he me 1s Vie wed 


in its true light it will be seen that 


ictually there would he littl or no 


expense to the C,overnment. bor on 


thing a tremendous number of items 


will be turned in in such a condition 
that they can be used again immediate 
ly, or issued to troops ot friendly pow 
ers Also, the proble m of clothing mili 


and POWs could be 


solved in large measure without extra 


tary prisone rs 
expense OI without issuing new cloth 
Ing Thirdly, arrangements could be 
made with other governmental depart 
ments on a reimbursable basis: for in 
mates of federal prisons, for emergency 
SOK ks for 


standard 


disaster relief, for issue as 


Government uniforms for 
chauffeurs, building guards, civil de 
fense units, and other persons who 
wear uniforms. Salvaged scrap could be 
sold through the commercial market at 
prices offered by turn-in centers. 

lo make the program effective, turn 
ins must not be limited to items origi 
nally purchased from the QM. Items 
bought from firms, post exchanges, or 
tailor: should also be accepted, be 
cause when worn by unauthorized per 
sons such uniforms have the same bad 


etlects 


Cash need not be paid out except in 


as those originally issued. 


relatively small amounts by persons 
retiring Of leaving active duty, or by 
le gatees In such cases vouchers re 
ofhice should he 
Lhe good cflect upon morale 
the 


hould be worth many time: 


deemable at a finance 
issued 

ind the preservation of \rmy's 
good Phityie 
what the program costs. 


MAJOR IRVIN M. KENT 


Training NCO 
Platoon Leaders 


I 1k. shortage of officers, especially in 


junior vt ice 2, will always be 1 prob 


lem. At many installations the shortage 
mav become critical « nough to serious 
ly affect 
be overcome if the Army adopted the 
NCO Platoon Leaders Course program 


tried out at the [ransportation I rain 


training. Hlowever, it might 


ing ¢ ommand at Fort Eustis. 

\t the time of its inception, other 
commitments had left the TT 
shortage of junior officers. The 


with a 
COUTSE 
was designed to ease a critical shortage 
of commissioned platoon leaders with 
in TEC. Selected outstanding senior 
NCOs wer 


mentals of platoon leading, so that they 


instructed in the funda 


could take over a platoon and lead it 
satisfactorily. The course graduated two 
classes of men qualified to serve a 
platoon lead rs for a year 


Major 


rected to encourage voluntary applica 


unit commanders were di 
tions, and the School pre pared a course 


Candidates a board 
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were s lee t¢ d by 





composed of officers of the post's gen 


eral staff and representatives of all 
ITC. To qualify, the 


noncom had to meet these 


major units in 
volunteer 


standards 


© Be highly recommended by unit, bat 
talion, and unit commanders. 
A] Be in vI ide | © OF | +f 

€ Have a high-school education, or an 
equly ilent determined by the GED 
test 

€ Have scored 110 or higher on Apti 
tude Area | 

] Have 


ing to his character 


mayor 


his CO attest 


< onduc i and sol 


i Statement by 
dierly qualiti¢ s which would warrant 


his being considered for assignment as 
platoon li ider 

€ Tlave demonstrated positive leader 
ship qualities, be able to express him 
elf clearly and to think logically, to 


make decisions, and have the force of 


will to execute them, as well as exhibit 
ing poise and confidence before others 
€ Be tree of conviction by any type of 
military or civil court other than for a 


trathy 
lave completed the 


minor violation 
NCO leader 
ittained a like de 


yree ol proh weney through perform 


ship course OF have 


ance 
€ Be imbued with unquestionable 
loyalty and dependability 

© Be under the age limit for first lieu 
tenants. (Major commanders could 
vrant Walvers In ¢ xceptional Cases 

© Meet the minimum physical require 
ments for appointment in the Army 
Reserve 

© Successfully compl te a course con 
ducted by The l ransportation School 
on leadership and military training im 
ifter 


mediately nomination by the 


1 1¢ 


election board 


Ine luded 15 
in leadership, 


I he course 6 hour 


in common ubjects 


ll intr uning management 10 in train 
ing methods, 10 in study time and prac 
tical in pections ind 2 tor opening 
and ( lox Inv 
Subject 
tesy \rmy 


COUTS¢ 


exercise 
covered were military cour 
) 

Re serve ind extension 


| 
military char 


L1&i 


leadership moming fe 


programs pustice 


ictet ruidance military psy 


chology and 


port ind individual record property 


ind upply military training program 
ind management ind methods ot In 
struction 

he course was on a junior-ofhcer 


level ind was conducted by ofhicers 


Students were housed in special bar 
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racks, regardless of marital status or 
previous quartering. Clothing, personal 
and barrack inspection was conducted 
on a level with that of any OCS. 
Graduates their 
original units, where they were reas 
signed as platoon leaders. These NCO 
platoon leaders wore a maroon-and 


were returned to 


gold patch on each shoulder. They ac 
tually commanded the platoon and 
depending on command prerogative, 
performed the same duties as an officer 
They 


were excused from all roster type NCO 


serving in the same capacity 
duties but had to serve as officer of 
the day, ofhcer of the guard, and duty 
otheer. 

Special credentials and car insignia 
gave them the usual privileges granted 
officers on post and at the main gate 
\fter a year on the job, platoon lead 
ers were allowed to qualify for com 
mission in the Army Reserve under 
existing regulations 

Such an NCO platoon leader pro 
gram, if universally adopted, could 
ease the shortage of junior ofhcers now 
plaguing many Army installation 


LT. JACK C. MARK 


The Infantry Private 
of 1970 (Fiscal Year) 


HE smartly attired young gentleman 
wearing a conservative business suit 
brown suede shoes, and soft gray felt 
hat (distinguished by an RCS number 
neatly stencilled in black was inter 
rupte d as he emerged from the elevator 
Jones,” barked the platoon sergeant, 
‘do you know you were in the latrine 
for eleven minutes? Make sure an en 
try 1s properly posted on your time 
sheet, to reflect Non-Productive 


Do you realize that your performance 


| ime 
standard may have to be revised be 
cause of this? 


“Well, Sergeant, 


programming schedul 


Jone ; began 111\ 
that 
workload, unde r st ind ird 


indic ites 
the average 
man-hours, of indicated in 


the last 


course, a 


review and inalysi report 


will 
Hold on Pull out your ef 


hciency handbook and le { 


Jone 
just « hee | 


damn that word l 


Jone 
por ke t 


survey your recor 
le tt bre 


pecially ce igned for thi 


reache d smartly into 


purpose by a production engineer who 


received a thous ind doll irs tor the us 


tion ind extr icted i formidable 
looking folder 

Aha!” exclaimed the Sergeant. “Just 
as | suspected! Your management im 


provement manual, work simplihe ation 


pamphlet, midrange estimate, budget 
presentation and program procedural 
manual are OK, but your flow process 
chart hasn't been posted since break 
fast. Do you realize the consequences 
of such neglect?” 

“But 

Not another word, Unit Jones. We 
shall 


individual progress report 


examine—dammit—survey your 
Himm! Let's see what we have un 
der Mandatory Training. You seem to 
be all right. Manual of the Adding 
Machine, Character Guidance, T1&l 
Effect of U. S. Peanut Oil Produc 
tion on Street Car Trathe in Saigon 
Code of Conduct, Escape and Evasion, 
( haplain’s Hour, Security Clearance 
for Left-handed and Naturalized Eski 
mos Voting Orientation, Safety Le 
ture, Income Tax Briefing, Evacuation 
of Supply Records in Event of Air At 
tack, Censorship, Dosimeter and Gei 
ger Counter Drill, Economy of Motion 
in First Aid and Evacuation of Wound 
ed, Military Government Responsibil 
Posse Comitatus Indoctrination 


Price ot Aircraft Pr i¢ 
tice, Double-Entry ook keeping Brief 


ities, 


) 
| cCoOY ‘) 
recognition 


ing, Management Improvement, Ke 
Effect ot VD on 


National Economy, Preliminary Rhum 


view and Analysis 


ba Instruction, Survey and Procure 
ment, Cost and Control, Speed Read 
ing, Congressional Reporting, and Ci 
vilian Manpower Utilization. 

Your pedometer report appears to 
he consistent with your programminy 
St hedule, but when was your last mo 
tion inventory posted? 

‘Jones, these things are vital. ‘That 
We still 
have people who < ling to the old anti 


Shoot Salute 


with the 


the trouble with this army 
quated phrase s ol and 


instead of progressing new 
look version—Record and Report 

OK, | be 
lieve. Let's see: USA Eyes Only, Of 
ficial Use Only, Confidential, Secret 
lop Secret Very Secret, Most Secret 
Very lopmost Secret, Don't Thin} 


\bout il and Suk ide Immediate ly al 


Your security tattoos are 


ter Re iding 
1 he Sergeant handed back the re 
Jones, | out 


good unit after all. In 


ord to Jones and said 


ure a pretty 


ibout month we Il start int vratin 
1 little close order drill mark man h p 
In the 


that 


ubject 
don't forget to know 


ind other nice to- know 
mecantinmne 
chain of comptrolling tonight befor 
Phat OD 


dammit, | mean te mporary cu stodian 


you go on inventory duty 


l tough! 


CAPT. WILLIAM ® HEALEY 
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Significant excerpts from a book that 
documents the Army’s story 


MILITARY POLICY and 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


CHAPTERS AND AUTHORS 


THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF DETERRENCE 


By William W. Kaufmann 


STRATEGIC DOCTRINES 
FOR NUCLEAR WAR 


By Roger Hilsman 


PASSIVE AIR DEFENSE 
FOR THE UNITED STATES 


By Klaus Knorr 


LIMITED 
WARFARE 


By William W. Kaufmann 


MILITARY POTENTIAL 
IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 


By Klaus Knorr 


COALITIONS AND 
ALLIANCES 


By Roger Hilsman 


NATO AND THE 
NEW GERMAN ARMY 


By Gordon A. Craig 


FORCE AND 
FOREIGN POLICY 


By William W. Kaufmann 


MILITARY POLICY AND NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY. Edited by William W. Kavf- 
mann,© Princeton University Press, 1956. 
274 pages; index; $5.00. 


HIS new book, publish d by the Princeton University Press, is an able 

and objec tive evaluation of the national security problems that face the 
United States today. In the words of its editor, the book argues: 

“The use of force has always involved great and tragic costs, but only 
recently has it come to foreshadow the possibility of complete and utter 
catastrophe Since the urge toward self-destruction is less than universal 
is a human trait, military means barring their abolition will probably 
have to enter an era of political as well as technical specialization. Be 
cause of the potential destructiveness of nuc lear weapons, what may be 
right and proper in the way of strategy and forces for one type of situa 
tion may prove quite inappropriate for another type. In these circum 
tances we can no longer afford, whether for deterrence or for conflict, 
to rely purely and simply on a system of alliances armed with the most 
modern means of mass destruction and designed solely to fight on a very 
large scale and in one particular manner. The new conditions have 
rendered that response at least partially obsolete. Nuclear weapons sys 
tems have permitted the development of a whole range of possibilities for 
military action; and these possibilities require both differentiation of 
treatment and specialization of tools. The patient, in fact, is in danger 
ol being attacked by a number of diseases and there no longer IS any 
sovereign remedy to cure him. To attempt to find one, or to apply in 


discriminate bloodletting, will be in all probability to sign his death 
warrant. 


Lieutenant General James M. Gavin says this about Military Se 
curity and National Policy 

“This is the Army’s story. Not intentionally so, on the part of the 
iuthors, one can be sure. But it is, nonetheless. It examines, coldly and 
impartially, the military requirements to support our national polic y. It 
considers the capabilities of all sers Ices, both atomic and non-atomic, and 
relates them to the demands that will be placed upon them. No single 
ervice will be pleased with every conclusion and no single service can 
deny the authors’ objectivity and thoroughness of examination. The con 
clusions should be read by every soldier who will some day fight our 
nation’s decisive battles, on the land ‘T he conclusions should be enun 
ciated to the military and civilian alike, that we all may better understand 
the military needs of our country today and tomorrow. Thus will we 
ultimately have the weapons systems that will be our servants, not our 
masters. Thus will our nation survive.” 


Because of its searching, dispassionate examination of these problems 
ARMY magazine rex ommends the book to its readers. Because of its value 
we have selected excerpts from several of its chapters for publication on 
the following pages 
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MAKE THE PUNISHMENT 
FIT THE CRIME 


William W. Kaufmann 


UR proble m is to find deterrents that forecast costs suf 

hcient to discourage the enemy, but not provocative 
enough to make him turn, out of fear and desperation, to 
contingencies of the last resort. We must, in a word, try to 
fit the punishment to the crime. This is much more difficult 
in the international arena than in domestic society. But it 
IS by no mecans impossible 

It is probably in the military realm that the richest 
resources of deterrence still lie. If we show a willingness 
and ability to intervene with great conventional power in 
the peripheral areas, after the manner of Korea, we will 
have a reasonable chance of forestalling enemy military 
action there. Admittedly this suggests offering to compet 
with the ¢ ommunist world on terms apparently favorable 
to it. But are the terms as favorable as they seem at first 
glance 


ably les 


than the Communist commitment. And it was the Com 


Our effort in Korea was smaller in size and prob 
costly in terms ot human and material resources 


munists who finally became eager to terminate the con 
Hict. The charade at Kaesong and Panmunjom has made 
us forget that, in the face of “( )peration Killer,” Mr. Jacob 
Malik, the Soviet representative on the Security Council, 
discovered that the idea of a truce had its attractions after 
all. Even if the debacle of Indo-China has corroded our 
reputation, the Communists cannot have discarded entirely 
the memory of the Eighth Army under Generals Ridg 
way and Van Fleet 


LARGER FORCES, 
TRAINED AND READY 


Roger Hilsman 


war could serve the interests of either side, barring only 


is, in sum, no reason to believe that [a nuclear] 


the possibility that one side or the other achieved a techno 
logical breakthrough that gave it a great advantage, or that 
one side or the other failed to make the necessary prepara 
tions. No nation could win an all-out war in the sense of 
avoiding a disaster at bearable cost defeating an aggressor 
for example, while retaining its existing social structure, 
the bulk of its population, and the capacity to regain within 
1 predictable number of years its former level of prosperity. 
But even though it would be impossible to “win” an all 
out nuclear war, it might still be possible to “lose” one 
in the sense that, in addition to suffering the casualties and 
destruction of nuclear warfare, a nation might also be in 
vaded or forced to capitulate and submit to occupation. If 
after the initial ex hange of nuc lear weapons one side re 
tains enough of the apparatus of control, the Carricrs, and 
stock pile to continue to deliver bombs, even if only inter 
mittently, the side lac king these would have no choice but 
to capitulate, providing it still had the capacity to rea h 


transmit, and entorce deci ions. A similar Situation could 
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arise in ground fighting. With casualties so high and the 
range of destruction so great, the chain of command might 
well break down, leaving either a guerrilla war of small 
roving bands or possibly a state of apathy in which the sur 
vivors simply stopped fighting and made their way home 
individually. In any event, the situation would tend to be 
anarchic, and the side that retained some unity and co 
hesion could probably move its remaining units forward 
into occupation and control without encountering more 
than sporadic and haphazard resistance. 

When added to the casualties and destruction to be ex 
pected from an all-out war, invasion and occupation may 
seem minor ills. There is something to be said on the other 
side, however, and although the first aim is to avoid a 
nuclear war, to many people the second may well be to 
keep from “losing” it if it does come. If this is the goal 


the requireme¢ nts seem rather < lear, at least for the prese nt 


WILLIAM W. KAUF-.- 
MANN, Assistant Professor 
of History and Research As 
sociate in the Center of In 
ternational Studies, Prince 
ton University, was the edi 
tor of Military Policy and 
National Security in addition 
to contributing three of the 
chapters plus the introduc 
tion. He is now with the 


y Rand Corporation 
\ 


The first point to be made is that when both sides have 
nuclear weapons and the carriers to deliver them, the wisest 
course seems to be to base our preparations on the assump 
tion that all three arms will be essential. The first priority 
is clearly a Strategic alr force—inc luding, in order to obtain 
the maximum in flexibility and diversity, a place for the 
Navy's aircraft carriers. But the mere fact that there are 
possibilities for conquering in both land and air warfare 
means that if there is a general war in which nuclear weap 
ons are used without restriction, it will in all probability 
be fought with all weapons, on the ground and at sea, as 
well as in the air 

The second point to be made is that although it 1S as 
yet too early to tell for sure, there seems to be nothing in 
the facts of nuclear weapons, or in the attempts to work 
out the military doctrines appropriate to those facts, to 
indicate that fewer men will be needed on the ground 


rather than mor If the enemy 15 to be forced to concen 
trate sufhiciently to form a target for nuclear weapons 
troops will be needed all across the front in just about the 
same quantities, so far as anyone can now tell, as they 
would in conventional war. Of course, the defender in 
conventional war never needed to match an enemy man 
no reason to believe that nuclear war 


for man, and there i 


would differ in this respect But the defense of an‘ given 
theater of operalions against an enemy who is rich in man 
power 1s still likely to require a certain number of divi 
sions, determined by the length of front, terrain and nat 
and density of road and rail networks. No 
still, the gen ral level of 


ural ob: tac le 


one Can name an exact number 
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forces needed for a given piece of terrain in usually rather 
In Europe, for example, the NATO military 


planners estimate d the re quirements for a conventional war 


obv hou 


it about one hundred divisions, which was enough to cover 
the different routes of attac k and also provide for a Strategic 
reserve. Five to ten divisions or even ten to twenty divi 
ions over this figure would probably not, by themselves 
pe I} the difference between victory and defeat ina battle 
ivainst an enemy with strength. Below the minimum num 
ber required to cover attack routes and provide a reserve, 
five to ten divisions may well make the differ 
ence, and ten to twenty are very likely to. If some attack 


howe Vcr 


route are left undefended or are only lightly St reened, or 
if the reserve is inadequate to deal with a penetration, the 
enemy is left with too much freedom, too many alterna 
tives, and disaster is almost inevitable. A number of di 
Visions adequate for a given theater does not guarantee 
security; war is a fickle business and leadership, morale, and 
even luck are too often decisive. But no amount of leader 
ship, morale, or luck will save an army that is grossly under 
strength relative not only to the enemy but also to the 
yround it must defend, and this 1S likely to be as true for 
nuclear as it is for conventional war. Indeed, if anyone ever 
does win a battle in which nuclear weapons are used with 
out restriction, it will probably be because his opponent 1S 
In precise ly this situation of having too few forces for the 
ground as 

Besides 


il 4) probably need to have 


well as for the enemy 
nee ding just as many forces in a nuc lear war, we 
a higher percentage ol these 
forces ready and in position before a war starts. In fact, 
the extent of damage to ports and communications routes 
to be expected from nuc lear weapons, and the high state of 
readiness of the Soviet forces, may even make it necessary 
lor us to fight the whole wal with the troops we have on 
the line whe n the wal begins 

\ll this means that, far from reducing the burden of 
military preparations, nuc lear weapons have probably in 
creased it 


y 
, 


Bigger air forces, bigger armies, and bigger 
navies all seem to be needed, and the equipment for these 
forces is much more complicated and ¢ xpensive than ever 
betore Lhe cost of all this iS very high, and every nation 
has the right to we igh costs ayainst risks and dec ide the 
point at which it would preter to live a little more danger 
The conse 


ously rather than make a further sacrifice 


cpu Nees ol TiLic ke ar War, howe ver, are severe 


more severe, 
in all probability, than we can effectively comprehend 

and if there is any validity at ill to the proposition that by 
being prepared for war we are better able to prevent it, 
most of us would be willing to make whatever sacrifice is 


i cjuire d 


INFANTRY: PRE-EMINENT 
IN LIMITED WAR 


William W. Kaufmann 


N the event of war, American military strategy imme 

diately becomes a crucial factor in determining whether 
or not the conflict will be conducted within satisfactory 
limits. The precise strategy to be followed will of course 
vary with the circumstances. But there are several general 


prine iph Ss regarding action on the battlefield which appear 
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to be applicable regardless of the particular situation. 
While we must aim for efhcient resistance as quickly as 
possible, we should avoid either expanding the theater of 
operations or introducing weapons of unconventional power 
and consequence. Our actions should symbolize the inten 
tion of the United States to confine both the conflict and 
the issues over which it is being fought within the narrow 
est limits commensurate with the security and tactical in 
itiative of our forces. But within these limits the objective 
should be to inflict heavy and continuing costs upon the 
enemy's forces. Annihilation of these forces should, if pos 
sible, be avoided; a more effective impression is created by 
the attritional strategy instituted by General Ridgway in 
Korea. “Operation Killer” Can unfortunate name ) served 
the purpose of inflicting enormous casualties on the Chi 
nese in a way that permitted the enemy to sce the process 
of deterioration setting in, yet gave him the opportunity 
to contemplate the alternative of a truce. As the pressure on 
the battlefield rose, that alternative became more attractive; 
and had the military operation continued yet a little longer, 
a truce might well have emerged at an early date and on 
terms satisfactory to the United States. 

If all this suggests an unorthodox strategy, quite out of 
keeping with the traditional aims and actions of the mili 
tary arm, it must be remembered that the type of war 
envisaged is quite unorthodox, too. The basic assumption 
for this kind of conflict—and it is one that appears to cor 
respond accurately with reality under existing conditions 

is the assumption of a calculating individual with a mul 
tiplicity of values, aware of cost and risk as well as of ad 
vantage, and capable of drawing significant inferences from 
symbolic acts. On this assumption, although wars may still 
be fought, they perform a function midway between the 
abstractness of a show of force and the terrible concreteness 
of annihilative conflict. They become partial or token tests 
of strength, limited in scope, destructiveness, and time, and 
limited accordingly in political significance. 


In such wars, the nature of the weapons is perhaps as 
significant as the strategy insofar as effecting limitations is 
concerned, And they are significant for the same reasons. 
[his being the case, there are certain criteria that the weap 
ons of limited warfare should satisfy. They should be able 
to perform their mission effectively within a limited geo 
graphic area; they should permit of discriminating and pre 
cise employment; and they should be accepted as normal 
and conventional to the occasion. The forces that meet 


these standards to a preeminent degree are the infantry 
and their supporting weapons, and the tactical air forces. 
In other words, the effective conduct of limited warfare 
places a heavy premium on those weapons—whether of the 


\rmy, Air Force, or Navy—which permit us to operate 
against the spearhead and immediate communications of 
the enemy rather than against his sources of supply. 
Whether or not to use nuclear weapons on the battlefield 
is a much more complicated problem, especially since a 
whole dreadful family of them has been bred. It is arguable, 
of course, that a man is no more dead for having been 
killed with nuclear rather than with more conventional 
types of firepower. But despite this it must be recognized 
that nuclear weapons possess unusual properties. More 
over, they appear to lack discrimination in their choice of 
victims, despite arguments that they can be delivered with 
pinpoint precision. And finally, because of their capacity 
for large-scale slaughter, they may be able to cause such 
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sudden and startling reversals of military fortune as to in 
crease the uncertainty and irrationality that are always so 
pervasive in conflict situations. Because of these endow 
ments, whether justihed or not, obvious dangers are at 
tached to their use. If we employ them on the enemy, we 
invite retaliation, shock, horror, and a cycle of retaliation 
with an end that is most difficult to foresee. 

Moreover, it remains to be decided whether it is actually 
to the military advantage of the United States to launch 
the use of nuclear we apons Most discussions of the subject 
have started from the premise of an American monopoly 
in this realm. But, given the assumption of Soviet-Ameri 
can parity, it Is Casy to imagine Situations where the forces 
of the United States rather than those of the enemy would 
present the more vulnerable target to instruments of wide 


spread destructive powel 


ROGER HILSMAN is a 
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Military Academy and holds 
a Ph.D. from Yale 
muissioned in the infantry, he 
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But since the Russians are now approac hing parity with 
us in nuclear sto kpil s (at least for all practical purposes 
and in de live ry systems, it would seem desirable to con 


sider forgoing the use of atomic weapons for tactical pur 


poses, so long as one ot the objects of policy is to keep a 
conflict limited. An obvious exception to the rule is where 


the enemy employs them first. 


HETHER or not we can actually follow the rule of ab 
stention in practice will inevitably depend on the availa 
So, in all 


probability will the ce yree of control that we can exercise 


bility of more conventional military resources 
over the magnitude of any given conflict. Quantity and 
diversification of means, therefore, are two criteria that a 
military establishment must meet if war is to be conducted 
in a controlled and limited fashion. The more the estab 
lishment depends on one type of weapons system and on¢ 
type of strategy, the less exible it will be and the more 
the military tail will way the polic Vv dog. For a nation rest 
ing on the highly specialized power inherent in nuclear 
weapons will either have to become the creature of event 
or else be prepared to convert every crisis into an anni 
hilative Wal 

What should constitute the precise magnitude and bal 
ance ot forces cannot be irgued here. Nevertheless there 
are good reasons for believing that a policy of limited war 
fare will require large-scale conventional forces. This does 
not mean that we have to match any potential antagonist 
man for man in order to decrease our dependence upon 
after all, a finite number of 


nue lear weapons [here 1S, 


plac es whe re an enemy can operate effectively at the prese nt 
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time, and there are serious political and technical obstacles 
to his attacking in more than one of them at any given 
moment. Both the Chinese and the Russians showed an 
awareness, during the Korean war, of the response that 
would attend a series of brushfires and refrained from pro 
vocative acts outside the theater of war. Both have suffered 
from limited mobility and logistical facilities. And even 
where they could focus and concentrate their energies, as 
in Korea, there were limits to the number of men that they 
could make use of on the peninsula. Despite what may be 


United 


States should still be able, with the help of indigenous 


i comparative disadvantage In Manpower, the 


forces, with mobility, well organized logistical facilities, 
great conventional hrepower, and highly trained central 
reserves, not merely to match but actually to beat the ene 
my at this type of game. 


HAT the costs and risks of a policy of limited war are 

particularly painful needs the most emphatic statement 
A first and de sperate cost is the loss of life that such a 
policy involves 

The be st assurance ot reasonably low human costs 1s 
adequate preparation. And adequate preparation means 
incurring a greater economic cost for the military establish 
ment than that to which we are presently committed. ‘That 
an increased military budget could be supported by the 
United States is perhaps best illustrated by the changes 


UW here before 


Korea it was argued that an annul appropriation of $13 


of attitude toward the subject since 1945 


billion was the limit that the national economy could stand, 
we [now] find that we can actually support a military budg 
et nearly three times as large as in the days before Korea 

\ less tangible cost, but one that could prove more ag 
vravating even than the human and economic costs, Te 
sults from the constraints upon accustomed behavior that 
a policy of limited warfare imposes. All the emotions tra 


ditionally associated with war must be inhibited. 


he risks accompanying a policy of limited warfare ar 
no | weighty than the costs. Since we effectively sur 


render the strategic initiative to the enemy by such a 
polig y, we run the risk always of suff ring sudden, serious 
and conceivably fatal myyeery before we are able to throw 
the full weight of our power against him. But actually we 
have been running this risk for quite some time. By re ject 
ing the alternative of preventive war, by refusing to em 
ploy force to ¢ hange existing territorial disp nsations, we 
have conceded to the enemy the adv intaye ol striking the 
since 1945 
imply underlines a risk that the nation has long accepted 
\t the same time, 


first blow cvel \ policy ol limited wartare 
inherent in the policy ure the means of 
reducing the danger For the existence of a limited war 
not only places us on the alert against the possibility of 


Ur pris it also institutes a posture of deterrence whi h 
if carefully de igned should militate against any further 
change in the character of the conthict 

It has been said that if an issue is important enough to 
warrant hyvhting, it must be mportant enough to warrant 
a fight to the finish. But such an argument assumes that 
until it de 


every armed conflict is bound to continue 


velop: into an annihilative war, it ignores the por ibilitic 


of limited military action \dequate preparation ind a 


carefully plotted military and diplomatic trateyy permit 
a testing of enemy capabilities and intentions at limited 


cost And they avoid a4 complete foreclosure ot the future 
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What emerges is that a policy of limited warfare is not 
likely to be one of unlimited applic ation. Nor is it one that 
we would find advisable to launch except under conditions 


that should make 


it bearable to allies and neutral states 


alike. The factors of geography and resources, and the de 
sirability of having an issue on which we can comfortably 
take d stand, may well restrict the number of areas whic h 
will lend themselves to this kind of action. However, where 


the limiting factors do not operate, we should find it pos 


ible to control Communist infiltration and aggression with 
out intole rable COSt OF risk. 


HETHER the United States has the capacity to pre 

pare for and conduct a policy of limited warfare is a 
que stion to whic h there can be no simple answel! It should 
be quite clear that such a policy, to be effective, must im 
pose a number of complex requirements upon us. It de 
mands that our peacetime foreign policies be adjusted to 
take account of thi 
tary objectives 


It dictates limited mili 
and great care in the choice of strategies 
and weapons on the battlefield. Off the battlefield it calls 
for a delicate combination of powerful deterrents, tactful 
diplomacy, and limited policy aims. Both in preparation 
and in execution it involves burdensome costs and high 
risk: 

There is good reason to believe that a policy ot respond 
ing to local Communist thrusts by means of a policy ol 


contingency 


limited warfare is not only possible in principle, but is 
politic ally feasible as well. Its attractions may not outweigh 
those of the other alternatives available to us, but the costs, 
risks, and constraints that it imposes seem much more 
tolerable given the enormity of the issues that are at stake 
Limited war, admittedly, requires different attitudes and 
expectations than we have become accustomed to; but, 
despite its handicaps, we gain more freedom than we lose. 
True, we give up the concept ol victory in its traditional 
meaning. We discard the idea of punishing aggression. We 
accept limits on our military and general policy objectives, 
and, in effect, we accept existing political and territorial 
arrangements But, in return, we obtain a passage between 
the Scylla of nuclear holocaust and the Charybdis of inter 
minable retreat Granted that the passage 1s a dangerous 
one, under existing conditions surely it is worth the risk. 


INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL 
PLUS READY FORCES 


Klaus Knorr 


AR potential appeared to play a decisive part in the two 

world wars, as in the American ¢ ivil War, because these 
were essentially wars of attrition. In neither contest did 
one side have enough mobilized strength to force a quick 
decision at the outset, and in neither were the war aims of 
the opponents moderate enough to make a war of attrition 
ippea 


unnecessarily burdensome and permit an early 


settlement of the military stalemate. In both world wars, 
moreover, Great Britain and the United States were pro 
tected by the sea and by their naval power. They were im 
mune to defeat in the opening phases of war and had time 
to mobilize their potential capacity 
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At this juncture in history, many military planners be 
lieve that wars of attrition are a thing of the past and that 
war potential has therefore become an irrelevant factor in 
military capability. Only forces in being at the outbreak of 
hostilities will count. This reorientation has occurred as 
the full implications of nuclear weapons, developed in the 
United States and Soviet Russia, have become clear. 

The case against war potential as an important element 
in military capability is no stronger than its premises. 
hese premises are two predictions. According to the main 
prediction, the universal fear of immense mutual destruc 
tion by hydrogen bombs, and the equally universal fear 
that major and prolonged hostilities cannot be safely lim 
ited to less lethal weapons, will make the occurrence of 
anything but small and local wars extremely improbable. 
According to the supporting prediction, this expectation, 
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and the appalling burden of preparing for more than local 
ized engagements and all-out nuclear conflict, will leave 
nations unprepared to fight large wars of attrition. This 
orientation tends to reinforce the major prediction. 


REDICTIONS cannot, of course, claim more than plausi 
bility; and there is a good measure of plausibility in these 
forecasts. But are they plausible enough to become the sole 
basis of defense policy? Not much speculation is needed to 
support a reply in the negative so far as the major pre 
diction in concerned. 

It is conceivable that unrestricted nuclear war might be 
precipitated by a power which, owing to a striking scientific 
advance, had gained relative invulnerability temporarily. 
But so long as all-out nuclear conflict means mutual destruc- 
tion of anywhere near one-third or more of each belliger: 
ent’s population, and of anywhere near one-half or more 
of each belligerent’s capital assets—and this is the expecta- 
tion for the foreseeable future—it is not reasonable to as: 
sume that such a war will be precipitated by either the 
United States or the Soviet Union except as an act of utter 
despair. While it is certainly plausible that the inhibition 
will make both powers reluctant to unleash any major war 
for fear that it will sooner or later degenerate into one of 
mutual and certain disaster, is it not also plausible that 
this powerful inhibition will render the effective Jimita 
tion of near-conventional war dependable? 

These predictions do not at present command sufhcient 
plausibility to justify the abandonment of war potential, 
or industrial potential, in the calculation of military power. 
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Potential may well remain an important factor in power 
relationship: 

Should limited hostilities involve resort to nuc lear weap 
ons against military targets, but only against military tar 
gets, the risk of annihilation on the battlefield is likely to 
prohibit the gigantic massing of troops that took place dur 
ing the last two world wars. However, if this prospect im 
plies a lesser mobilization ot manpower for use on the 
battlefield, it does not at all imply a lesser utilization of 
manpowe! and other resources for making, transporting, 
and servicing the means to fight. It is clear that future 
war, should it come, will be more capital-intensive than 
ever. The value of equipment for the fighting men will be 
exceedingly high 

lo conclude, it is pre mature, to say the least, to dist ard 
the concept of war pote ntial even in its narrow version of 
economic or industria] Capacity. However, when it comes 
to American defense policy, the retention of this concept 
might indeed do harm if it were misapplied, especially if 
it should lead to an inadequate maintenance of mobilized 
strength lo the extent that victory in a war of attrition 
rests on industrial capacity, the United States is in a very 
strong position, and prewar efforts at improving this po 
tential need to be no more than marginal. Yet American 
defens policy cannot place all its bets on this particular 
component of military strength, for a war of attrition is 
only one type of war that might occur. The other types 
all-out nuclear war and localized contests in the “gray 
arCas cle irly 


require adequate mobilized power at the 


moment they begin 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
FOR ALLIES 


Roger Hilsman 


HILE there is no denying that to include nuclear weap 
ons in military aid may be to open Pandora's box 
in spite of this, the step may soon look much less radical 


than it does now. As nuclear technology develops, which it 


seems to be doing I ither rapidly, these weapons may come 
within the skill and capacity of even rather small nations 
[he atomic piles being built in some of the smaller coun 


tries for peaceful purposes will probably hasten the process 


by which their knowledge and skills in nuclear technology 
are increased, and the piles themselves might well be su: 
ceptible to being converted into weapons In the case ot 


our allies there are also other factors that tend to bring the 


day nearer when a nuclear arms aid might seem normal or 


even imperative \s more nue lear weapons ind a greater 


variety of them become available for ground force use, and 
as tactical doctrines are developed for fighting atomic battles 
on the ground, it is likely that these weapons will need to 


*Ast ron oes on, it is also likely to become more difficult 
for a um om one kind of war to another. For a time 
least, this will end to be a one-way street in the right di 
rection 


quipped and trained for nuclear war will 
still be able to fight a conventional one, but not the other way 
around, But as both the tactics and equipment for nuclear war 
especially defensive equipment, become more fully developed (whic! 
also mean n all probability, more complex), it will tend to becor 
re dithcult for troops trained in nuclear war to fig 
conventional wat f east more difficult for them to fight 
conventional war | 
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retain the capacity to fight a nu 


be integrated more closely with the fighting units they sup 
port and with units lower in the military hierarchy—di 
visions, regiments, and battalions, rather than corps and 
armies.* It will therefore become more and more difhcult 
for American units to give our allies timely and adequate 
support with nuclear weapons and more and more neces 
ary for them to have their own Weapons within their own 


organizational structures. Sooner or later in other words, 


these weapons will probably have to be an integral part 


of every fighting unit and at that time, which may be rather 
close, each nation will need to man its own weapons in its 
own fighting units. All these possible trends, in sum, seem 
to indicate that an arms aid that includes nuclear weapons 
may soon appear unexceptional. No one would suggest 
action today or necessarily tomorrow. But if the day of 
nuclear aid is indeed coming anyway, it may be wise to 
anticipate it in a larger policy that will contribute to our 
capabilities both for deterring anyone tempted to begin 


a war and for restricting any wars that do come 


STRATEGIC CONCEPTS OF 
WESTERN GERMANY 
Gordon A. Craig 


HE successful integration of German forces into NATO 

will ce pe nd on the confide nce whi h the Cx mans h ive 
in NATO's strategy; and we can expect serious strategical 
discussions with the Germans Indeed, the temper of the 
Bundestag suggests that if we wish to see an eflective 
German contingent in NATO in the near future, there may 
have to be some fundamental changes in NATO strate gy 

\nd this will probably he a very good thing Western 
military writers have often accused the German army of 
1905-1914 of having adopted the most inflexible strate gical 
plan in military history, the Schlieffen plan which called 
for a whee ling attack through Belgium and against | rance 
no matter where or how wat broke out Lhe (sermans 
would be justified now in claiming that we have improved 
upon their model, for—if we can believe the utterances of 
some if its re presentatives NATO has only one strategical 
plan. Whether the aggressive Eastern force is composed of 
the massed armies of the Soviet Union or only of the 
Kasernierte Volkspolizei of East Germany, whether it em 
ploys atomic weapons Ol restricts itself to conventional 
s commence the NATO force: 


mobile and start firing atomic cannon. In the event that 


arms, once hostilitic become 
the attac king force is not using atomi weapons the allies 
thus—as General Ridgway pointed out in the persuasive 
Chief of Staff of 


incur the onus of re orting to their use 


letter which he wrote before retiring a 
the U. S. Army 
and leave the enemy “no choice but to respond in kind 
Even if it did not appear that the Germans would insist 
on our doing so, we should be well advised to take a new 
and critical look at this strategy. The ne« essity ot having the 
German divisions raised and added to the Western coali 
tion as soon as possibl merely stre ngthe ns the reasons for 
reexamination and partic ularly, for the preparation of stra 
th in 
NATO seem presently pre pared to meet, for a modifica 


tegic plan for a broader range of contingencies 


tion ot the forward Strategy to provide for real detense at 


above ill 


the zonal border, and for the most searching 
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kind of reconsideration of the December decision on the 
employment of atomic weapons at the outset of hostilities. 


THE ROLE OF MILITARY 
POLICY MAKERS 


William W. Kaufmann 


FIRST attitude that we may want to modify—as, in fact, 
we are already doing—is the attitude which assumes a 
yreat rigidity on the part of Strategy doctrine and assigns 
verv narrow functions to military means. We need to sub 
stitute the realization that, accorded adequate analysis and 
instrument can become more the 


resource the military 
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194 


Ihis is not to 


servant than the master of foreign policy 
say that warfare can be divested of cost and risk, or that 
military means can be applied with infinite flexibility. But 
it IS to argue that warfare, even under present conditions, 
can be returned somewhere near to its traditional place as 
politics pursued by other means. Thus, the prospect of 
military action need frighten us away from the achievement 
ol ce sirable goals only when the resources ol the armed 
forces are so specialized and Strategic doctrines so hide 
bound, that the statesman confronted with a crisis finds 
himself seriously limited as to the objectives he can pursue 
by military means. 

We may also find it necessary to change our attitudes 
toward the functions and products of military technology 
| he adaptation ol policy hOnew we apons has always raised 
difheult problems, and it 1 hardly surprising that nuc lear 
bombs and high spec d ce live ry and ce tense systems should 
he « using debates of the most intense and passionate chat 
eter at the present time \fter all the issue is not merely 
how to use particular weapons; it is, given the present state 
of scientific knowledge, what weapons can and should be 
developed in order to satisty existing needs In a period 
ol wre il ideologi« il divisions ind wick ly shared technologi 
cal and scientific skills, the United States 


nore ANY prrte ntial milit ivy ily ntaye howe Ver obnoxious 


cannot afford to 


it may secm But res irch development and even produc 
thon do not mean that Strateyvy must employ the results. 
[here is no imperative that requires us to utilize the weap 


ons we have invented, whatever the historical record. On 
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the contrary, the problem—and it may be unique—is how 
to manage our affairs skillfully enough to avoid the more 
terrible of these weapons and still uphold the essential in- 
terests of the United States. 


Although much has been made of the assumption by mili- 
tary leaders of posts usually held by civilians, very little has 
been said or written about the extent to which civilian 
advisers of one sort or another have infiltrated the various 
branches of the military establishment. But the question 
remains whether this second process has gone far enough. 
Where even tactical decisions may be fraught with the 
weightiest political consequences, can we afford to leave 
them decentralized in the hands of military commanders 
imbued with a technical and specialized orientation and 
Spirit, or must we arrange some alternative form of control, 
some system which permits even tactical decisions to be 
subjected to the broadest possible political-military scrutiny? 


Hk question has no easy or final answers; here, at best, 
it can be raised and considered. And in examining it, sev 
eral points need to be held in mind. The integrity, devo 
tion, and skill of the military establishment is surely too 
precious an asset to be thrown away without the most 
serious cause. The armed forces not only have made a re 
markable record for themselves under very trying condi 
tions during the last two decades; they have shown an un- 
canny ability to produce able men for the positions of high 
military leadership and an unusual capacity for adapting 
to the new circumstances and tasks that have been thrust 
upon them. Without going into the details of the case, it 
can be said with some confidence that few nations have had 
as much reason to trust in the dedication and skill of the 
military establishment as has the United States. In the light 
of these considerations, the desirable procedure would seem 
to be to encourage the trends that are already developing 
At the highest levels, the military have shown a most ex 
emplary desire to coordinate their policies with, and if nec 
essary subordinate them to, the other branches of govern 
ment. They have accepted gracefully the assignment of 
diplomatic advisers to their commands and have employed 
civilian consultants on a lavish scale. What is more, they 
have shown a praiseworthy eagerness to adapt the pro 
grams of the service colleges to the new requirements 
placed upon them by the nuclear age. No doubt there are 
countervailing trends and arguments; no doubt the prob 
lem needs continuing and sympathetic study, devoid of 
fantasies about the malevolence of the military mind. But 
on the basis of the performance by the armed services since 
the Second World War, it seems reasonable to believe that 
the circumstances call for an intensified effort to increase 
the military officer's insight into the complexity and del 
icacy of his problems rather than for a redefinition of the 
military sphere of competence. This is not to suggest that 
the military officer should become a_ political, economic, 
and social expert as well as a military one. It is meant 
simply to imply that he should be made increasingly aware 
of the degree and scope of his functions and responsibilities 
so that he can solicit and make use of whatever advice may 
be available from these other realms. What patterns of or 
ganization and authority may develop from this expansion 
in orientation and participation need be of less concern 
than that the expansion itself should take place, and that 
it should take place without diluting the traditional military 

virtues. 
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Tribute to Industry 


MIRACLE OF WORLD WAR II: How American 
Industry Made Victory Possible 
By Francis Walton 
The Macmillan Company, 1956 
575 Pages; Index; $7.50 
Reviewed by 


3niG. Gen. DonaLp ARMSTRONG 


One short paragraph in this excellent 
and readable study of American industry 
in World War II epitomizes the reasons 
why this book is important for the com- 
234 Mr. Walton 


\s the war clouds closed in over 


bat forces On page 
writes 
Europe for the second time, there is 
reason to believe that the Army General 
Staff shared the common 
conception that tanks easily 
made by industry at any time they were 
The fallacy of this think 
ing IS apparent in the simple truth that 


tank building is basically 


civilian mis 


could be 
really needed 


a problem of 
coordinating a large group of dissimilar 
and highly specialized industries—gear 
and « ngine produc tion, transmission mak 
ing, the processing ot high grade rubber 
and steel, plus the services of metallur 
gists in armor plate. A heavy tank of 
World War II design required 90,000 
pounds of steel, 1,500 pounds of copper, 
and 100 pounds of brass.’ 

Any illusions among line officers about 
the problems ot utilizing our manufac 
turing plants In War may irreparably hurt 
If World War II 
was a war of precision tools, technological 

added to the 
It is highly im 


our chance s for victory 


advance ; since then have 
difhculties 
portant for soldiers to understand the in 


No soldier 


can read this book without realizing that 


of production 
tricacies of mass production 
his recomi«< ndations and decisions con 
cerning weapons carry down to the pro 


duction lines in the factories and from 
there to 
other 


[his book can serve another purpose in 


mines and even farms and to 


many elements in our economy 
today’s strategic problems. Its story of the 
months needed to translate potential into 
should 
that we must not plan to fight World 
War We shall not have 
a year Or more to get our factories ready 
We shall have to fight with what we 
have when the enemy attacks. So mo 
today, not mobil 
izable potential, is the shield of the re 


actual military power warn us 


I] over again 


bilized power, ready 
public against hostile aggression 

In order to avoid or lessen friction be 
tween the armed forces and the civilian 
population, those in higher military posi 


tions must have the kind of knowledge 
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this book affords. How much productive 
capacity and raw materials must be left 
for the home front? What should be the 
ittitude of the armed forces toward man 
power and woman-power? Is the Army 
helping to solve the problem of indus 
trial capacity and its effective use after 
a devastating nuclear attack 

Mr. Walton deals with specific cases, 
and not theories. He cites hundreds of 
examples of short cuts, of improvisation 
of reducing human error in manufactur 
ing, of substituting improved methods of 
administration and design of tools to save 
labor and time and materials in produc 
tion and to improve quality 


Still a Mystery 


THE REPORT ON UNIDENTIFIED FLYING O8B- 
JECTS 
By Edward J. Ruppelt 
Doubleday & Company, 1956 
315 Pages; $4.50 
feviewed by 
Cotone S. Lecres 


lo the layman, the madde ning thing 
about flying-saucer reports is that they 
are so inconclusive. The daily press gives 
the sightings a big build-up for a few 
days then forgets about them, leaving the 
poor bewildered reader craning his neck 
at the sky, afraid he'll see one and that 
no one, ine luding himself, will believe it 

\t last, if we can believe Mr. Ruppelt 
Even the Air 
doesn't know the answer! Of many sight 


the secret is out Force 


ings, some are hoaxes, some are illusions 


and some are unexplained It is the un 
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articles to 


ind its predecessors 


explained ones that require the most as 
pirin; the real Unidentified Flying Object 
is still unidentified. 

The Air Force, charged with learning 
what it could about these mysterious 
sightings, has had some peculiar gyrations 


Lhe 


people in charge at different times have 


In its attitude toward the problem 


bent their efforts toward disproving all 
reports, or hiding them, or—if we are to 
believe the apparently credible Mr. Rup 
yx It going at the problem in an unbiased 
ind scientific manner at least during the 
author's period in charge of the project 

And what is the result of all this in 
vestigation? Mr. Ruppelt’s last four words 
come to the most honest conclusion in 
any book by any expert in the past few 
“Only time will tell.” 

Lest you think that these four words 
are hardly 


years 
recompense for wading 
through 315 pages of fairly small type, 
be assured that there is some fascinating 
reading here, during which you'll observe 
fools, rogues, honest scientists and earnest 
citizens in action This appears to he the 
best-balanced, least-biased of the 
UFO books on the market now 


many 


Friend or Foe? 


RETURN TO POWER: A Report on 
Germany 
By Alistair Horne 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1956 
415 Pages; $6.00 


the New 


Reviewed by 
Cor. Cuarnres A. H 


\listair Horne 


respondent for the London Daily 


‘THOMSON 


for two years Bonn cor 
Vele 
graph has written a very good journalist s 
developments in Germany 


1955 


iccount of 
from 1952 to Horne begins with 
Agree ments 
pact in 1952 
fated to fall 
nevertheless put a peri 
wartime anti-Axis Grand Al 


marked the West 


Germany to the international community 


the signature of the Bonn 
ind of the ELM 
documents both 


full legal 
od to the 


lL hese 
short of 


oree 


liance and return of 


These treaties were also supposed to 


signal a trend toward Franco-German 


rapprochement with the creation of a 
| uropean army and the interment of de 
mands for revenge. But both documents 
have played a very real role in the course 


Horne has looked 


it it from the viewpoint ot West (serman 


of world affairs, and 
developments 
detailed, but 


with a 


and 
Horne tells it 
range of relevant detail, with a sharp re 


The story is long 


never dull wide 


and a quick- moving 
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"Selected Check List of the Month’s Books 





This run-down of some of the books received for review during the month preceding our deadline 
is to give our readers who like to follow current literature a monthly check list of the most impor- 


tant, useful and potentially nate books. Full reviews 
tb 


or subsequent issues, Any o 


THE AIRCRAFT OF THE WORLD 
$y William Green and Gerald Pollinger 
Hanover House, 1956. New, revised and 
enlarged edition. 211 Pages; Illustrated 
Index; $7.95. Pictures and specifications 
f most of the world’s aircraft known to 
be flying at press time. Printed in Great 
Iritain 

THE CIVILIAN AND THE MILI 
TARY. By Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr. Oxford 
University Press, 1956. 340 Pages; Index 
$6.50. The author fears for the future of 
democracy and liberalism because of the 
growing power of the military in social 


political and economic organization 


THE GOLDEN YEARS: An Invitation 
to Retirement. By Thomas Collins. The 
John Day Company, 1956. 251 Pages; 
$43.75. Although written for civilians 


ind 


mult iry 


with no mention of the 


retirement, this 15 
ipproach to the problem ot economic sur 


vival life 


in later 


A HISTORY O| 


SINCE THE EIGHTEENTH CEN 
FURY. Edited with introductions by Gor 
lon D. Turner. Harcourt, Brace & Com 
pany 195¢ 138 Pages; $7.50. Revised 
from the 1954 edition. A book of read 
inws for a course of study for prospective 
otheers of the military service A broad 
selection written for the most part by 


recognize { authorities 


LAND OI 
Wilkinson 
Ol Page 

Iskimo by 
thirteen months as 


in I kimo 


THE LONG DAY 
Henry Holt & Company 
Index; $4.00. Life 
i Canadian who 
the ack 


among 
tried it 
pote | 
family 


LINCOLN AND THI 


WAR. Ky Robert V. Bruce 
Merrill Com inv, 19S ( 


Bobb: 
Illus 


The 


Pages 








for Britishers, the 


most congenial to a 


Written chiefly 


will be 


style 
treatment 
but it 1S nonethe less 


british audience, 


comprehensible to the American reader 


and the more valuable since it throws 
light both on German event and British 
appraisal The judgment of American 


polic ies and actions is on the whole sym 
pathetic and just 
faced 


his 


conflict from 
the Berlin 

just when the British finally put barbed 
the Soviet 


house in the British sector 


Hlorne was with 


moment of arrival in 


wire around broadcasting 
Lis treatment 
goes far beyond local bickering with in 
ternational overtones. He pithily describes 
his main characters, especially the Ger 
man leaders from Adenauer on down, and 
their parties, each facing in his own way 
the heroic problems of moving away from 
the pathological burden of the Hitlerian 
past in efforts to rec apture reputation and 


[he 


influence in the family of nations 
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( ese titles may be pure cool ieaae the Combat Forces Book Serv- 
ice, See page 64 for order coupon and a complete listing of Selected Books for Military Readers. 


trated; Index; $5.00 reading 
this book, will indulge in wry smiles; it 
all sounds $0 familiar 


Logisticians 


LINCOLN’S FIFTH WHEEL: The Po 
litical History of the U. S. Sanitary Com 
mission, By William Quentin Maxwell; 
Preface by Allan Nevins. Longmans, Green 
& Company, 1956. 372 Pages; Index; 
$5.00. A stirring story of frustratior® and 
dedication that should make us appreciate 
the Army Medical Service and the Red 
Cros 


THE MEANING OF YALTA: Big Three 
Diplomacy and the Balance of Power 
By John L. Snell (editor), Charles F 
Delzell, George F. Lensen and Forrest ¢ 
Pogue. Louisiana State University Press 
1956. 239 Pages; Index; $3.75. A middle 


of-the-road view of Yalta and its after 
math 

REACTIONARY! Sgt. Lloyd C. Pate’s 
Story as Told to B. J. Cutler. Harper & 


Brothers, 1956. 150 Pages; $2.50. A well 
told story by an enlisted man who resisted 
the the Chinese 
throw at him, and back to the 
his ability. A chapter appeared 
in the April issue of this magazine 


worst Communists could 
fought 


best ot 


ROBERT E. LEE. By Earl Schenck Miers 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. 211 Pages; Index; 
$2.50. Less than 60,000 words COMPpLresses 
the life of Lee to a few hours of reading 
Well done, but unsatisfying for true stu 
dents 


A SAILOR’S LIFE. By 
Harper & Brothers, 1956 
lustrated $3.00 Here is 
of the sea, written in the 
to the youngster about to 
im the 


Jan de Hartog 
210 Pages; I] 
the real flavor 
form of advice 
begin his career 
merchant service 


factor of influence came the more easily 


because of Germany's resources and stra 
the reputation 


proves more difhcult, although 


tegic location; factor of 
Horne 
perceives no serious danger of a rise of 
German militarism or perverted national 
smh 

military forces, if 


Re-creation of not 


re militarization; reestablishment of a via 
ble 
of a workable relation with both West 
and East, culminating in the all but in 


economy; creation and maintenance 


soluble problem of reunification—all are 
recounted here. Germany's relation to 
EDC and to NATO is the main political 
theme of the book, and the political com 
plic ations whic h have bes t German lead 
ership in carrying on those relations are 
clearly set out. There are plenty of mov 
ing and amusing incidents 

As a picture of Germany today and 
its fantastic development over the past 


four years, Return to Power is good in 
% 





SICKLES THE INCREDIBLE. By W. A 
Swanberg. Charles Scribner's Sons, 1956 
133 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $6.00. A 
biography of Maj. Gen. Daniel E. Sickles, 
perhaps the gaudiest American of his day. 


SOLDIER: The Memoirs of Matthew B 
Ridgway. As told to Harold H. Martin. 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. 371 Pages; Illus- 
trated;. Index; $5.00. The long-awaited 
autobiography of a man who personifies 
the title. Over four times as long as The 
Saturday Evening Post series, and with 
much material that was written after the 
Post series. For every soldier's library 
THE UNITED STATES IN HISTORY. 
By James T. Shotwell. Simon & Schuster, 
1956. 234 Pages; $3.50. A moving but 
superficial, short but thought-provoking 
report on what brought the United States 
to the present crossroads of hope and 
danger 


WHAT A YEAR! By Joe Alex Morris 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. 338 Pages; 
$3.95. A fast-moving history of a year 
that most of us would rather forget 


THE WHITE KEPI: A Casual History 
of the French Foreign Legion. By Walter 
Kanitz. Henry Regnery Company, 1956 
464 Pages; $5.00. Apparently objective, 
certainly sympathetic, and unfortunately 
repetitious, this history of the Foreign 
Legion doesn't offer the readability we 
have learned to expect of stories of this 
famed force. Students of warfare will find 
it a valuable reference work 


ZERO! By Masatake Okumiya and Jiro 
Horikoshi with Martin Caidin. E. P. Dut 
ton & Company, 1956. 424 Pages; Index; 
$5.00. The Pacific naval air war from the 
Japanese side. Of primary interest to air 
men, the work is still of much interest to 
students of World War II history and of 


military potential 





deed. If the reader quarrels with Horne’s 
judgments about Germany's place in the 
world picture, or on other topics, he is 
free to make his own. 


Defeat of the U-boat 


THE ATLANTIC BATTLE WON. Volume X of 
History of United States Naval Operations 
in World War tl 

By Samvel Eliot Morison 

Atlantic-Little, Brown & Company, 1956 
399 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $6.00 
teviewed by 


Cor. Rospertr F. Cockiin 


Samuel Eliot Morison’s tenth volume 
in his series on U. S. naval operations in 
World War II records the final defeat of 
the Atlantic U-boat menace during the 
period May 1943 to May 1945. As in 
his previous volumes, Morison has 
brought together a useful compendium 
of statistics, dates, places and names, in- 
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cluding thumbnail footnot biographies 


of the principal commanders. 

In the early years of World War II, 
the Germans came perilously close to win 
ning control of Atlantic waters. In June 
1942, for example, Admiral Doenitz’s un- 
dersea raiders sank 121 Allied ships of 
some 613,000 tons while the combined 
U. S. and British effort managed to sink 
u boats 
more desperate, strong differences of opin 
between the Royal Navy and 
is to the 
ganization for combatting German sub 


only three \s the situation grew 
1On arose 
our own best methods of or 
Within our own establishment, 
there confusion and 
overlapping responsibility. Planes of the 
Navy, the Army Air Forces and the Civil 
Air Patrol were all participating in anti 


marines 


was considerable 


submarine work without a single coordi 
nating head. Admiral King finally stepped 
in, organized the Tenth Fleet, pushed 
the Army Air Forces out, and took control 
of the situation 

There is a lesson for the Army in this 
naval history that has current applicabili- 
ty. In describing how the Navy managed 
to get land-based antisubmarine aircraft 
away from the Army Air Corps, Morison 
states the Navy's basic philosophy: “The 
Navy 


the Commander of an operation or mis 


system of command is functional; 


sion uses any necessary weapons or forces, 


whether they be ground troops, ships, 
tanks or planes.” He points out that the 


Army Air 


the criterion weapons rather than func 


Forces system “was to make 
tions or mission.” In upholding the Na 
vy's position, Morison cites an example, 
the moral of which has haunted the Army 
ever since the Air Force won autonomy 

“The Marine Corps is a separate corps 
with the Marines never 


Navy overall command [fat 


Navy but the 
boggled it 
least not out loud | In an 
which they jointly took part. If the Army 
system had prevailed, a Navy amphibious 
force Pacific would 
have had to go through the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps in Washington be 
Marines to do any dif 
operations order.’ 


operation in 


commander in the 


fore orde ring the 
ferent from the 

\ppare ntly Morison thinks this is an 
but the Army could 
The Navy 


has stuck to its guns through all the post 


outrageous ¢ xample 
assure him that it is no joke 
war “unification” and has retained its air 
and ground irms and the guided missile s 
it needs. The Army 
been fair vame ever since and iS hghting 


cooperate d , and has 


now to keep from being euchred out of 
the guided missiles it so urge ntly needs 
to fulfill its missions. Moreover, according 
Chief of Staff of th 
Air Force he tore ¢ Ongress the Air Force 
could not now rustle up ¢ nough transport 


i full 


to testimony of the 


aircraft to move Army division over 
seas 


Mori On Ss 


ing \ ilue to 
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thoroughne ; 


il] his 


imparts a last 


works. You can find 


everything you need to know about the 
\tlantic battle in this book. Here are all 
the pertinent statistics, and even eighteen 
diagrams to chart the locations of the 
sinkings of submarines and surface ves 


sels. 


Meeting the Soviet War of Ideas 


FACTS TO A CANDID WORLD: America's Over- 
seas Information Program 
By Oren Stephens 
Stanford University Press, 
164 Pages; $3.50 
Reviewed by 
Lr. Cor. Paur 
Chis 
readers bec ause it Is an up to-the-minute 


statement of what top» inking \merican 
civilians consider American civilian Psy 


1955 


M. A. Lineparcer 


book is interesting to military 


war. 
The civilian view of what the United 

States USIA 

thinks it is doing should be widely read 


Information Agency 
and appreciated in the Army. Many bull 
sessions would be cut short if people 
knew just what Messrs. Theodore Strei 
bert and Abbott Washburn and their col 
leagues were achieving in fighting the 
weaponless war on a stripped-down budg 
et 

Many 


America 


“Why 


would stop in mid-sen 


comments on doesn't 


tence if the Army man doing the talking 


would take time to find out that America 

meaning his own government and the 
same Treasury Department which sends 
him iC hec k every payday was doing all 
that 


Constitution and our democracy to meet 


it could within the limits of our 
the Soviet war of ideas and emotions in 
the mass communications field 
Stephens’s book is divided into two 
Part One, “The Background,” 
rudimentary but persuasive 


parts. In 
he gives a 
sketch of all the antecedents to present 
day propaganda operations Espec ially 
important 1s his Chapter 6, discussing the 
postwar climate of world opinion, pa: 
ticularly his lucid and valuable descrip 
tion of the fact that we live in not one 
world, but three 

Part “The Program,” 
serious and effective appraisal of the 


I wo, gives a 
civilian organization for American psywar 
today on the civilian side. He does not 
do justice to the Army's potential in the 
field of psywar and he presents official 
U. S. speeches as being more authorita 
than they are; but 
serious faults in a work by a man who 


tive these are not 


is not only a civilian, but an ex-Army 
civilian to boot. 

Soldiers who read this book will be 
to find that we have shrewd, 


sharp, young civilians capable of han 


relieved 


dling these sensitive new tools of struggle 


in the Cold War period 





Hilsman, and Klaus Knorr 


otherwise 


Brig. Gen. §. L. A 


Order from 


How can we choose a military policy 
that will assure our national secu rity? 


MILITARY POLICY 
AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Edited by WILLIAM W. KAUFMANN 


Four independent experts on military affairs offer a clear 
realistic study of the requirements of deterrence, strategic doc 
trines for nuclear war, passive air defense, limited warfare 
coalitions and allies, our attitudes toward NATO and the new 
German army, and force as an instrument of foreign policy 
Contributors: William W. Kaufmann, Gordon A. Craig, Roget 


“A purée of today’s sharpest military thought, official and 
a deeply written, thought provoking book 


Marshall in the Saturday Review. 


COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 
1529 Eighteenth Street, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


284 pages. $ 














Report from your AUSA CP 


Turnover in Executive Council continues apace. Gen. RIGGS, Col. ELLIS, M/Sgt 
BRITTI are latest to leave Washington area to lend their very considerable talents to 
military matters elsewhere. Gen. RIGGS' replacement is Maj. Gen. GUY S. MELOY, Chief of 


Information and Education. Col. HUGH McC. EXTON, in Office of DCS/Personnel, takes 


post vacated by Col. ELLIS. M/Sgt JOSEPH H. BARGET, assigned to the Office of the Chief 
of Staff, replaces M/Sgt BRITTI. 


New organization plan is now official. Special meeting in the Pentagon, held 2 
March, hammered out last of changes to make plan acceptable. Under By-laws, plan lay on 
table under next Regular Meeting, held 26 March, and was approved at that time. More 
about this on pages 62-63 of this issue of ARMY. Implementation will take time but 
Annual Meeting, scheduled for October, should see full effect. 





Speaking of Annual Meeting, don't make any dates for 25, 26, 27 October. Your 
Annual Meeting Committee, headed by Gen. J. D. O'CONNELL, has reserved those dates for 
& super-duper get-together in Washington. Date and place have been approved by 
Executive Council. If you thought last year's at Fort Benning was worthwhile, you'll 
have an eye-opener this time. Hotel housing for the well-heeled, BOQs for those who 
don't feel so prosperous, bunking with friends for those who have been on duty in 
Washington--the Arrangements Subcommittee, headed by Gen. VAN HOUTEN, is off and 
running. Col. CHARLES W. McCARTHY's Financial Subcommittee is shaving pennies to give 
you the most for the least. The Program Subcommittee, headed by Gen. HARKINS, is 





Officers and Executive Council of the Association of the U. S$. Army 


PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT SECRETARY 
Lt. Gen. Walter L. Weible, USA Maj. Gen. Donald P. Booth, USA Col. Arthur Symons, Arty-USAR 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY TREASURER ASSISTANT TREASURER 
Robert F. Cocklin, Arty-NGUS Lt. Arthur S. Weleh, CE-NGUS N. J Anthony 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


For the term ending June 1956 For the term ending June 1957 For the term ending June 1958 
Gen. W. B. Palmer, USA Asst. Sec. of the Army Hugh M. Milton |! Maj. Gen. William S. Lawton, USA 
(Ma;. Gen.-USAR) 
Clyde D. Eddleman, USA Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, USA Maj. Gen. James D. O'Connell, USA 
W. F. Maraquat, USA Maj. Gen. W. H. Abendroth, NGUS Maj. Gen. Guy S. Meloy, USA 
yen. James C. Fry. USA Maj. Gen. Raleigh R. Hendrix, USA Brig. Gen. W. C. Westmoreland, USA 
Ma;. Gen. H. McK. Roper, USA-Ret Col. Charles W. McCarthy, Inf-USA Brig. Gen. Philip F. Lindeman, USAR 
Ma;. Gen. Louis W. Prentiss, USA Col. Charles A. H. Thomson, inf-USAR Col. John Lemp, Arty-USAR 
Brig. Gen. John B. Moore, NGUS Col. William 8B. Bunker, TC-USA Col. Hugh M. Exton, Arty-USA 
Col. Alex J. Robinet, Inf-USAR Col. W. E. Maulsby, Jr., Armor-USA Col. Harold G. Haskell, Arty-USA 
Col. George V. Selwyn, Arty-NGUS Col. George |. Forsythe, Inf-USA Col. A. D. Surles, Jr., Inf-USA 
Capt. John H. Bolton, Jr., CE-NGUS Capt. Sem W. Sacra, Armor-USAR MSgt Joseph H. Barget, Inf-USA 





“The Association of the U. S. Army shal! be an organization wherein all who are in accord 
with its objectives may join in the exchange of ideas and information on military matters, and in foster- 
ing, supporting, and advocating the legitimate and proper role of the Army of the United States and 
of all its elements, branches, and components in providing for and assuring the Nation's military se- 
curity.” (Statement by the Executive Council, Association of the U. S. Army; adopted 14 December 1953.) 


dreaming up something to keep you interested every waking hour. Gen, MELOY heads the 
Publicity Subcommittee; Col. C. V. PICKELL, the Promotion Subcommittee. The staff's 
Col. COCKLIN, Assistant Secretary, has the task of coordinating the subcommittees. 


It's time again to mention anonymous letters. We don't like them. We ignore them. 

We take no action on any we receive; we print none in "The Month's Mail." We have a 

rigid policy on this subject. Very occasionally we have mild regrets about the policy 

because we get an anonymous letter that has something important to say, but on the 

whole the quality of this type of mail is rather low. Please--if what you have to say 
is worth the paper and postage, it's worth signing. No person on the 
AUSA staff has the authority,or even the inclination, to punish anyone, 
least of all a member, for expressing his views on any subject. If you 
want your identity concealed for any reason, the Editor and staff will 
hold your name in complete confidence. A previous editor risked serious 
difficulties to keep a name confidential; your present staff will do the 
same. And mark this: NO MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL HAS EVER ASKED 
THE STAFF TO DIVULGE A NAME, 





Announcement about availability of lapel buttons has brought new 
idea from a member. Captain suggests window decals for automobiles, to 
advertise Association, to provide recognition means among members, and 
express pride in the Army itself. This is expensive undertaking, more 
expensive than lapel buttons. Your Secretary would like expressions from 
members aS to desirability and acceptability before asking Finance 
Committee for authority to commit funds for this project. Write if 
you're interested. 





MAJ. GEN. MELOY 


New committee assignments among Executive Council members are 

announced. Gen. O'CONNELL now heads Annual Meeting Arrangements 

COL. EXTON Committee, vice Gen. PRENTISS, recently retired. Gen. WESTMORELAND is 
new head of Membership Committee, vice Gen. FRY, who is scheduled to leave 
CONUS. Committee chairmen, finding much to do at this critical stage in 
Association affairs, are increasingly taking advantage of their 
privilege of asking President to appoint committee members who are not 
members of Executive Council, but do hold membership in Association. This 
arrangement has advantages, including bringing in new talent and more 
help, and permitting membership at large to take more active part in 
government of Association. 





For those who believe membership in the Association is too much 
trouble, or five-dollar membership fee is too much to pay for welfare of 
the individual and the Army, we offer case of Col. BUNKER, member of the 
Executive Council. Formerly stationed at Fort Eustis, now on duty at St. Louis, Col. 
BUNKER has never missed a Council meeting, Regular or Special, except once while his 
command was being inspected by Chief of Staff and once while in the hospital, 


M/SGT. BARGET 
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AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. ARMY 


To contribute its { irces and capabilities to \rmy and provide an organization through which 
iva yt h 1y in 

To consolidate ‘ effor f all wi ipport the To commemorate th: 

publish professional n magazine de 


ed the dissemination information and idea: 


; 


To 


To maintain 





To support 
te stability 
To inform thx 

mt ‘7 1 try 


To promote great 


fory 
bf 


To cultivate 


foreeme with 


To foster ; 


To assist 


ner 


To promote 


trovitior +} 


| pe 
To preserve «nd foster the spirit of fel] 


W 


member: 


n of the United State 


Advance m 


» man’s knowledge of warfare in th 
fields of strategy, tactics, logistics, operations 
and weapons sy: 
lems 

nowledge and understanding 
f the soldier as an individual, as a member 
a trained unit, and as a member of the 
whole Army, emphasizing leadership, esprit 

yalty and a high sense of duty 


Disseminate knowledge of military history, es 


} 


ecially articles that have application to cur 


oblems or foster tradition and create 


the important and vital role of the 
States Army in the nation’s defense 
ind show that the Army is alert to the chal 


enges of new weapons, machines, and meth 


Advance the status of the soldier's profession 
Association shal! establish such instrumentali 


om 


1s are necessary to carry out the foregoing 


ina opjectives 


ORGANIZATION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. ARMY 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL 
COUNCIL OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS 


President Vice President 
Executive Vice President 


Secretary Treasurer 


THE MEMBERSHIP 


All classes as provided 
by the By-Laws 


ADVISORY BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Representatives from 


Retired Army Personnel 

Industry & Commerce 

Education 

The Professions 

Government 

Military Organizations 

Civic Leaders 

Past Secretaries of the Army 

Past Presidents of AUSA 

Past Chairmen of Council of Trustees 





COMMITTEES 


Advancement of Army Doctrine 
Finance 

Activities 

Publications 

National Security 

Membership 

Annval Meeting 

Public Relations 

Others as needed 








The New AUSA 


A report to the Membership by LT. GEN. WALTER L. WEIBLE, President, AUSA 


HE need for a stronger Association of the United 

States Army, better able to promote the best interests 
of National Security and to educate the American pub 
lic on the vital role of the United States Army and the 
soldier, has long been manifest, not only to members 
of the Executive Council of your Association but to a 
large and representative section of the membership 
| xpression of this need was clear and vocal at the First 
Annual Meeting of the Association at Fort Benning 
last Cx tober. 

There has been no lack of ideas and suggestions as 
to what could be done to make the Association more 
vigorous. What was needed was a thorough and sys 
tematic study of the problem and a determination of 
the best way to achieve the desired results | appointed 
1 committee headed by Major General Harry McK 
Roper to undertake this task. This committee worked 
long and diligently, and developed a concept that the 
Council approve din principle and which was published 
in the February issue of the Association’s magazine 
Comment of the membership was requested. In addi 
tion, the committee asked a number of senior ofhcers, 
active and retired, and business leaders for their views 
on the proposal. An overwhelming number of those 
who responded favored the proposal. 

On 2 March 1956 I called a special meeting of the 
Executive Council to consider the proposed organiza 
tion formally. Each member received in advance a copy 
of the proposed new By-Laws for study. After extended 
discussion and explanation the Executive Council for 
mally approved the plan Under the Association's By 
Laws, it had to lie over until a second meeting for final 
approval. The Council met in regular session on 26 
March 1956 and again approved the new By-Laws 

The new By-Laws embrace these four principal 


points | broaden the aims and purposes ol the As 


sociation (see opposite page); (2) establish new cate 


gories ol membe rship 3) increase the activities of the 
Association; (4) eliminate active-duty personnel] from 


the governing body of the Association 


HHI chart al the bottom of the opposite page shows 
how the Assoc lation will be organized ‘| he governing 
body will be a Council of Trustees consisting of eleven 
members, with the President and Executive Vice Presi 
This Council will 


provide broad policy direction and will Supervise the 


dent sitting as ex officio members 


financial affairs of the Association. The officers and staff 


will carry out the policy directives of the Council 
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To assist and advise the Council, ofhcers and statt, 
there will be an Advisory Board of Directors. This 
Board will be drawn from American business and pro 
fessional leaders The Advisory Board ol Direc tors will 
participate on standing committees, organized to con 
sider problems in various areas of Association and Army 
interest 

In their deliberations both General Roper's commit 
tee and the Executive Council were aware that the 
principal reservation ol the few who hesitated to en 
dorse the plan and an unanswered question in the minds 
of many who favored it, was whether the Association 
and its publication would retain a professional tone 1 
governed and operated by non-active-duty personnel 
lo cover this point the aims and purposes in the By 
Laws require the continuation of the magazine as a 
professional military organ. Also, prior military service 
is required of me mbers of the governing body 

On the present Executive Council twenty-one mem 
bers are currently on active duty; two are rece ntly re tired 
Regular Army oflicers, and seven members are trom the 
National Guard and Army Reserve. It was unanimously 
agreed that the Association could not carry out etlective 
ly its aims and purposes with active duty personne] In 
its yovernment Hence it would be in the best interests 
of national security if the Association were governed by 
personne | not on active duty 

It is the intention of the present Executive Council 
to transter the if responsibilities to the new governing 
body at the Second Annual Meeting of the Association 
in October. To effect this transfer, | have appointed a 
committee headed by our Vice Presice nt, Major Gen 
eral Donald P. Booth. This committee has the task of 
making up a slate of members for the Council of ‘Trus 
tees and the Advisory Board of Directors for submission 
to the present Executive Coun il. The key position of 


Executive Vice President must also be filled 


and | KCCU 
he \ 


by the desire to pertect 


N closing | assure you that your ofhicer 

tive Council did not go into this matter lightly 
have been motivated at all time: 
an organization that can provide the service that is so 
that the assets and good 
name of the Association of the United States 


badly needed and to insure 
Army 
would be fully protected and indeed enhanced [ am 


\ssoci 


Army will prosper and will 


convinced that under thi 
ition of the United State: 


hecome 


new organization the 


i vigorous and influential voice working for the 


Army and the Nation 
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Selected Books For Military Readers 


ALL TITLES ARE AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


World War Il 


— 


Anzio Beachhead (Historical Division) 
Army Air Force in World War Il 
(Craven & Cate) 
Vol. Il Europe Argument to VI 
Day 
Vol. V Pacific: Matterhorn to 
Nagasaki 
Vol. VI Men and Planes 
Bastogne (Marshall) (cloth) 
(paper) 
A Soldier's Story (Bradley) 
of Attu (cloth) 
Churchill's Memoirs (Churchill) 
Vol. | 
Vol Il 


Bradley 


Capture 


The Gathering Storm 
Their Finest Hour 
Vol. II The Grand Alliance 
Vol. IV The Hinge of Fate 
Vol. V Closing the Ring 
Vol. VI Triumph and Tragedy 
Commando Extraordinary (Foley) 
Defeat at Sea 
From Down Under to Nippon 
(Krueger) 
History of U. S. Marines in World 
War II (Historical Division) 
Assault on Peleliu 
Battle for 
Bougainville 


Tarawa 
and the Northern 
Solomons 
Campaign in New Britain 
The Defense of Wake 
The Guadalcanal Campaign 
Iwo Jima Amphibious Epic 
Marine Aviation in the 
Marines in the 
The Marshalls 
Recapture of Guam 
The Beginning of the End 
Seizure of Tinian 
History of U. S. Naval Operations in 
World War II (Morison) 
Vol I Battle for the Atlanti 
Vol Il Operations in North 
African Waters 
Vol. III Rising Sun in the 


Philippines 
Central Solomons 


Increasing the Tempo 


Saipan 


Paafy 


ORDER FORM- 








Save on every book you buy! 
Straight 10% discount to mem- 
bers. We pay all shipping 
charges except First Class or 
Air Mail. 


Please send payment with or- 
der. Deduct your 10% discount 
before making payment. We 
cannot accept charge orders. 








Hitler's Second Army (Vagts) 
Island Victory (Marshall) (cloth) 
Kesselring: A Soldier's Record 


Vol. IV Coral Sea, Midway and 
Submarine Actions 

Vol. V Struggle for Guadalcanal 

Vol. VI Breaking the Bismarck 
Barrier 

Vol. VII Aleutians, Gilberts & 
Marshalls 

Vol. VIII New Guinea & the 

Marianas 
Sicily, Salerno, Anzio 
X The Adantic Battie Won 


6.00 
6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
1.00 
2.00 
5.00 


Vol 1X 
Vol 


Makin (Historical Division) 35 


Midway, 


Miracle of WWII (Walton) 


The Battle that Doomed 
Japan ( Fuchida) 4.50 


7.50 


Railroading in Eighteen Countries 


Stilwell Papers (Stilwell) 


St 


Strange Alliance, 
Struggle for Europe (Wilmot) 
To the 


( 


5.00 
1.00 
1.25 
4.50 
5.00 
Winter Line 45 
S. Army in World War II (OCMH) 
Approach to the Philippines 
Chief of Staff: Prewar Plans and 
Operations (Watson) 
Cross-Channel Attack (Harrison) 
Fall of the Philippines (Morton) 
Global Logistics and Strategy 
1940-43 (Leighton and Coakley) 


(Gray) 


Lo (Historical Division) 
The (Deane) 


6.25 


oa: ° Log 


COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 


1529 
Name 
Address 
Town or APO 
[}) 1 ENCLOSE $ 


Street 


Charge orders cannot be accepted. Payment must accompany order; 


18th Street, 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Zone State 


take your discount 


|} | am @ member of the Association and have deducted my 10% member's discount. 


= 
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in making out your check | 


Straight 10% discount to members. 5-56) 


Leyte: Return to the Philippines 
Logistical Support of the Armies 
May ‘41 to Sept. ‘44 ETO . 

Lorraine Campaign (Cole) 
Okinawa: The Last Battle 
Organization and Role of the Army 

Service Forces (Willett) 

Persian Corridor & Aid to Russia 
Planning Munitions for War 
Procurement and Training of Ground 

Combat Troops (Palmer) 

QM Corps—Vol. I. Organization, 

Supplies, Service (Risch) 

Vol. II. (Risch & Keiffer) 
Seizure of Gilberts & Marshalls 
Stilwell’s Mission to China 
Strategic Planning for Coalition 

Warfare—'41, '42 (Matloff) 
The Supreme Command (Pogue) 
r'ransportation Corps—vVol. I 
War Against Germany and Italy: 

Mediterranean and Adjacent Areas 

( Pictorial) 

Washington C ‘ommand Post (C line) 
Women's Army Corps (Treadwell) 

United States Destroyer Operations in 
World War II (Roscoe) 

United States Submarine Operations in 
World War II (Roscoe) 

2-volume set—Destroyer and Sub- 

marine books 

U. S. Marines and Amphibious War .. 

Uncommon Valor 

Utah Beach to Cherbourg 

Volturno (Historical Division) . 

War As I Knew It (Patton) 


Andersonville (Kantor) , 
A Stillness at Appomattox (Catton) . 
Civil War in Pictures (Pratt) 
Civil War on Western Waters 
(Pratt) .. 
Decisive Battles of the Civil War 
( Mitchell ) 
Lee's Lieutenants (Freeman) 
(3 Vols. Boxed) 
Vol I 
Vol. Il 
Vol. Ill 
Lincoln Finds A General (Williams) 
Vols. I & Il Set 
Vol. Ill 
Mr. Lincoln's Admirals (McCartney) 
Mr. Lincoln's Army (Catton) 
Lincoln and Tools of War (Bruce) 
They Called Him Stonewall (Davis) 
U. S. Grant and the Military Tradition 
(Catton) 
War Without Grant (McCormick) 


6.50 
3.75 


4.00 
3.75 
6.25 


10.00 
10.00 


15.00 
7.50 
3.00 


5.00 
5.00 
10.00 


4.50 
4.00 


22.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 


15.00 
7.50 
5.00 
4.00 
5.00 
5.00 


3.00 
7.50 


Other U.S. Wars 


Battle Report: War in Korea (Karig) 
Combat Support in Korea (Westover) 
Combat Actions in Korea (Gugeler) 
Decisive Battles of the U.S.A. (Fuller) 
From the Danube to the Yalu (Clark) 
General Dean's Story (Dean) ... 
Indian Wars of the West (Wellman) 
Korea: 1950 (Department of the 
Army) 
Lexington to Liberty (Lancaster) . 
Reactionary (Sgt. Pate) 
The River and the Gauntlet (Korea) 
( Marshall ) 


5.00 
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Revolution (Ward) 
ols. | & Il—Set 


the 


15.00 


Handbooks and Guides 


American Military 
(Holborn) 
‘ ¥ Officer's Guide (Harkins) 
y Wife, The (Shea) (New ed.) 
Readable Writing, The (Flesch) 
t Battle Drill (Fry) 
Duties (Cocklin) 


Government 
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